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NDER the direction of the American Section of 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention, member synods of the National Lutheran 
Council will solicit in February contributions to a 
$500,000 fund for relief of our Lutheran brethren in 
Finland and elsewhere in Europe as well as in orphaned 
Lutheran missions in India, South Africa, South China, 
New Guinea and Palestine. Relief of refugees in 
America is included in the appeal also. 

President F. H. Knubel of the United Lutheran 
Church and Director Ralph H. Long of the National 
Lutheran Council are the president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively of the emergency appeal or- 
ganization. Headquarters have been set up at the 
Church House, 39 East 35th Street, New York City. 

The following allocation of the fund has been made: 

$200,000 Relief in Finland 

$175,000 Relief elsewhere in Europe and care 
of European refugees in the U.S. A. 

$125,000 Relief in Lutheran Missions 

The needs in Finland have been determined by Drs. 
Knubel and Long in conference with the Finnish Min- 
ister to the United States, Hjalmar Procope, and 
through correspondence with Finnish Bishop Von 
Bonsdorf, who is also a member of the Lutheran World 
Convention’s Executive Committee. The emergency 
needs of our Lutheran brethren in other European 
nations have been assessed through correspondence 
and conferences with Lutheran leaders in these lands. 
The Lutheran Welfare Department of the National 
Lutheran Council has given the estimates, of the 
amount of money which will be needed in 1940 to 
carry on its ministries to refugees in America. That 
$125,000 will be required to sustain our hard-pressed 
Lutheran missions in 1940 has been determined on the 
basis of very definitely planned budgets for each 
mission. 

Free-will offerings are to be Bolicited: No pledges 
are to be asked nor are quotas to be assigned synods 
or congregations. The giving of CASH NOW is 
strongly urged. 

Checks are to be made payable to The Lutheran 
World Convention and may be sent directly to the 
New York Headquarters or through regular synodical 
channels. Should donors desire to do so they may 
designate for which of the causes included in the 
appeal their contribution is to be used. 


This statement has been authorized by President F. H. ies ou 
Tue LUTHERAN of Tibet} 31 will bring another officia 
in this space. 
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JESUS CLASSIFIES A CROWD 


THE parable of The Sower, which THE LuTHERAN has 
chosen for its graphic editorial in this issue, is really a 
judgment scene. The sentence introducing us to the 
picture of a man sowing seed has primary importance 
because it explains why Jesus made the comparison that 
divided those who listened to Him into four groups. 
We are learning His valuation of crowds of people. 

We must not think that having crowds of listeners 
was a rare experience for Him. On the contrary, as 
your Biblical Concordance will demonstrate to you 
when you look at the word multitudes, He could find 
loneliness or reduce the numbers of persons to the 
small group of disciples only by withdrawing Himself. 
If popularity had been a chief proof of Messiahship, 
there could have been no question as to His acceptance 
by the people as the One of whom their prophets had 
spoken. 

But it was not the number of people that came within 
the sound of His gentle voice and the sight of His 
patient eyes that could identify Him. A crowd had 
indeed a meaning for Him, and on the one memorable 
occasion when they were unusually pressing; when in 
fact they literally compelled Him to take refuge on a 
ship; when His disciples no doubt concluded that He 
had now gained all the approval He could ask—on that 


high spot of popularity, He paused in His proclamation 


of revealing promises to state what is nothing short of 
a pitiless declaration of judgment. 

Do not overestimate nor underestimate the broad- 
casting of the Gospel to multitudes, He is saying as He 
looks at them coming from every city. They can be 
divided into the gullible, the shallow-minded, the lovers 
of ease, and those who reward the distribution of grace 
and truth gladly. Some deliberately attach themselves 
to Satan. Some rush into promising what they can 
never produce. A third group grows fat and deaf to 
the beckoning of the Saviour of mankind. None of 
these groups, despite an appearance of interest in the 
One they had assembled to hear, had what it takes to 
enter and continue in the Kingdom of God. To their 
respective forms of unfitness Jesus called attention in 
the Parable of the Sower. 

But who could pass the test? Who among the throngs 
that gathered about Him would hear to their profit the 
revelation of God broadcast among them? To such 
queries we have the answer by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, who recorded the Master’s interpretation of this 
parable. Those among the multitude from whom came 
faith and obedience received the Word “in an honest 
and good heart.” An honest and good heart! Is that a 
possession beyond the reach of any of us to whom the 
parable is recited and its meaning given? 
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FINLAND AND THE CHURCH 


By Dr. Ernst A. Taprert, New York 


FINLAND today is the center of the 
world’s attention. The brutal and un- 
provoked attack upon this peaceful and 
highly cultured country by the hordes 
of Soviet Russia, and the courageous 
stand of this small, but brave, nation in 
defense of their liberty and independ- 
ence against overwhelming odds, has 
not only aroused the horror, but has 
won the admiration and warmest sym- 
pathy of the whole civilized world. 
There is no doubt that even in Ger- 
many, in spite of its unholy alliance 
with atheistic Russia, there is concern 
in many hearts for their neighbor to 
the north, with whom they are bound 
by many ties of culture and religion. 
It may be of interest at this time to 
record a few things about Finland and 
its people. 

Finland, with an area about as large 
as New York and the New England 
States, stretches from the Baltic to the 
White Sea, and is bordered on the west 
by the Scandinavian Peninsula and the 
Gulf of Bothnia and on the east by 
Russian Karelia. Half of its territory 
is situated within the Arctic Circle. It is a land with more 
than 50,000 lakes, fringed by tremendous forests, with about 
the worst climate in Europe, so that many wonder how any 
nation could desire it; yet it has been a bone of contention 
between rival neighbors for centuries. 

Finland was settled prior to A. D. 500 by the same Altaic 
or Turenic race, one branch of which settled in Hungary, 
in the midst of Germanic and Slavic people, while the other 
went north and became the racial foundation of the people 
inhabiting the northernmost part of Scandinavia and Russia, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Ural Mountains. 

The Finn, or Suomalaiset (Swamp people), as he calls 
himself, is a straight, faithful, taciturn, good-natured and 
industrious character. He dislikes flattery, is averse to in- 
novations, and is serious-minded and extremely careful 
and cautious. Suomi was spoken by the common people, 
while Swedish was the language of the educated classes, 
the tradesmen and the city dwellers. But since the World 
War this has been greatly changed; a new national con- 
sciousness has been born, and Suomi is gradually taking the 
place of Swedish everywhere. They are a highstrung nation, 
capable of great emotionalism, with a large degree of culture 
and a fiery spirit of liberty; one of the few newly estab- 
lished nations that have made good. 


Evangelized from Sweden 


For many years Finland was a dependency of Sweden. 
During the ninth century Finns are mentioned as pirates in 
company with Normans. Efforts to christianize Finland 
began shortly before the year 1000. Missionaries came along 
the great routes of commerce, both from the West and from 
the East. In 1156 King Eric of Sweden inaugurated Swedish 
crusades into Finland for the introduction of Christianity. 
Henry, Bishop of Upsala, an Englishman by birth, arrived 
at Turku (Abo) about this time, but was slain soon after. 
His successors continued where he left off, but it was not 
until 1220 that Bishop Thomas, also an Englishman by birth, 
was installed as the first permanent bishop, and reigned 


until 1245. Only then did Christianity 
become firmly rooted in Finland, and 
the Swedish rule became definitely es- 
tablished. The Reformation was intro- 
duced in 1528. 

However, not only from the West, 
but also from the East attempts were 
made to christianize Finland. The 
Orthodox Church came into Finland 
from Nowgorod, and the oldest traces 
of Christianity in Finland were left by 
this Eastern Church, whose missionary 
efforts met with considerable success. 
Even in those days the East and West 
struggled for ascendency in Finland, 
but the victory finally went to the West. 

. The Western Church became firmly es- 
tablished. But the political struggle 
continued through the centuries. Fin- 
land has been the battlefield of the 
West and East, and the many wars be- 
tween Sweden and Russia have in- 
flicted on Finland the most cruel suf- 
ferings. What Finland is experiencing 
today is by no means a novel experi- 


by Russia, but Emperor Alexander I 
granted autonomy to Finland, and though later under 
Alexander III and his Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobedonovszeff, these liberties were threatened in an at- 
tempt at Russianizing the nation, and substituting the 
Orthodox for the Lutheran Church, these attempts came 
to naught against the determined resistance of the Finnish 
people. After the Russian revolution during the World War 
in 1918, the Finns fought for complete independence, and 
with the aid of a strong German division defeated the 
Bolshevist forces and won their independence. 


Lutheranized in 1522 

After the Christian Church had gotten a foothold in 
Finland, it soon spread over the entire territory. In 1291 
the first native Finn was consecrated a bishop. In 1300 the 
Turku Cathedral was dedicated, and is to this day the richest 
memorial sanctuary of the Finnish people. Finland was 
fortunate in having at Turku a number of formidable 
bishops, so that while in other countries the Church de- 
clined, it flourished in Finland. The most noted among 
these bishops were Hemming and Magnus II Tavast. The last 
Catholic bishop of Finland was Arvid Kurki, who with his 
entire suite was drowned off the Swedish coast in 1522. 
The Reformation found a virile and well-organized church, 
in which preaching was done in the language of the people, 
and in which the Dominican liturgy with its rich forms and 
its emphasis on magnificence, helped much toward the 
edification of the worshipers. The change from Romanism 
to Lutheranism occurred without any commotion or dis- 
turbance; it was, perhaps, the easiest, and surely the most 
thorough transition of the many that took place in conse- 
quence of Luther’s work, and to this day Finland is the 
most Lutheran of all countries, more than 96 per cent of the 
entire population belonging to the Lutheran Church. 

Finnish immigration into the United States started at an 
early date. When the Swedes established their colonies on 
the banks of the Delaware in 1632 and succeeding years, 
the real colonizers were, to a large extent, Finns. The latest 
Finnish immigration began about fifty years ago, when, due 


ence. In 1809 Finland was conquered ~ 


‘ 


| to political disturbances in Russia which culminated in the 
abortive revolution of 1908, thousands of Finns immigrated 
into the United States and settled in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and principally 
in Michigan and Minnesota, some penetrating even to the 
Pacific Coast. When the United States put up the bars 
against promiscuous immigration, many Finns went into 
Canada. 
Three Groups in America 

The spiritual care of the Finnish Lutherans in the United 
States has been undertaken by three nationalistic bodies: 
the Suomi, the Apostolic and the Finnish National Synods. 
The Apostolic, largest of the three, strongly pietistic in trend 
and with some 50,000 members, is rather poorly organized. 
It is severely handicapped by the ordinary language dif- 
ficulties at the time of transition, but most of all by the lack 
of an adequate ministry, the entire synod not having more 
than about a dozen college and seminary trained pastors. 
The National Church is well organized, with strong leanings 
to Missouri, but with a rather small membership. The 
Suomi Synod, with which the United Lutheran Church has 
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co-operated for a time in the conduct of its mission work, 
has the distinction of owning a college and seminary for the 
training of native pastors, and also a publishing house for 
the turning out of Finnish church literature. None of these 
synods has been able to cope with the situation and to do 
justice to its mission opportunities. Their financial resources 
have been very limited, and this accounts to a great extent 
for the limited scope of their work. In the metropolitan area 
of New York there are some 15,000 Finns, of whom not 10 
per cent are members of the two Suomi churches. Massa- 
chusetts has 32,000 Finns, but all of the Finnish Lutheran 
churches in the New England States do not count that many 
hundreds in their membership. Some of the churches, espe- 
cially the Congregationalists, are doing mission work among 
the Finns, and in some places their strength surpasses that 
of the Lutheran bodies. Out of respect and deference to 
the Finnish synods the local synods have abstained from 
doing work among these groups; but we question the wis- 
dom of losing thousands of these people to other denomina- 
tions just for the sake of synodical courtesy. 
(Continued on page 33) 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


By W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary, United Lutheran Church 


TueE fourth meeting of the Executive Board, for the cur- 
rent biennium, was held in New York, January 10 and 11, 
1940. Two members were absent, and excused. The two- 
day meeting, four full sessions, was arranged in order to 
provide deliberate discussion on proposed revisions to the 
by-laws of the U. L. C. A., upon which full agreement was 
reached. The chief occasion for the extensive revisions pro- 
posed was the desire to include in the by-laws a number of 
items which have had the force of by-laws as standing res- 
olutions, adopted by conventions. The inclusion of such 
items led to the rearrangement of certain items in the pres- 
ent by-laws and to some suggested changes in phraseology. 
These revisions will be presented to the next convention 
of the United Lutheran Church in America with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board that they be adopted. 

e 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial 

Upon the presentation of plans for the celebration, in 
1942, of the bicentennial of the arrival of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg in America, as those plans have been adopted 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Executive Board 
voted to appoint a special committee on participation in this 
celebration by the whole U. L. C. A. The presentation of 
the plans of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was made by 
Dr. Pfatteicher, president of that body, with a cordial in- 
vitation to the whole Church to participate in the celebration. 


Distressed Lutheran Foreign Missions 


President Knubel made a full statement concerning for- 
eign mission fields now in distress on account of war in 
Europe, explaining their dire needs as the result of the in- 
ternment of missionaries and the discontinuance of remit- 
tances of money for their support. He explained the steps 
taken promptly by the American section of the Lutheran 
World Convention for the relief of distress and for continued 
maintenance of missions, with special reference to a meeting 
of representatives of Lutheran bodies and Lutheran Foreign 
Boards in Columbus, Ohio, January 8. He asked for ap- 
proval of a budget adopted at the Columbus Conference, 
and for authority for the U. L. C. A. to participate in an 
appeal in February 1940 for $125,000 for this service. Full 


approval was given to the budget and authority was given 
for participation in the appeal. 


Relief for War Sufferers—Finns and Others 

In connection with the presentation of the distress of 
certain foreign missions, the president went even further 
in the statement of the distress of fellow Lutherans in the 
war-stricken countries of Europe, chiefly in Finland where 
nearly the whole population is Lutheran, and where, with- 
out offense or aggression, an honorable and innocent nation 
has been victimized. It was explained that not all of the 
representatives at the Columbus Conference were author- 
ized to speak for their bodies on the matter of an appeal for 
Finnish Relief, but those who were approved the request 
of the American members of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion for an immediate appeal in February for $375,000 for 
this purpose and for assistance to Lutheran refugees. The 
Executive Board gave hearty approval to the request for 
full participation by the U. L. C. A. in this appeal and 
authorized the officers to act in particular arrangements. 

It was made plain that these two appeals are to be com- 
bined in a single apeal for $500,000 to provide for needs in 
these two areas. It was announced that plans are well ad- 
vanced for the appeal to be made in February. 


Protest Against Diplomatic Representation at Vatican 
President Knubel reported, for information, that he had 
spoken for the U. L. C. A., in a formal protest against the 
action of the President of the United States in the appoint- 
ment of a representative to the Vatican, on Peace Negotia- 
tions (see THE LuTHERAN of January 10, page 6), which 
protest was made a joint protest by the signatures of Pres- 
ident Poppen of the American Lutheran Church and Pres- 
ident Knubel of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The Executive Board, recognizing the competency of the 
president of the U. L. C. A. to speak for the Church in such 
cases, voted that his action be commended and that the 
protest be recorded in its minutes. President Knubel re- 
ported also that, after the protest had been issued, he and 
Dr. Ralph Long had had a personal interview with the 
President of the United States, who gave assurance that 
“one church will be treated no differently from another.” 
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Conscientious Objectors 


At the request of the U. L. C. A. president a most care- 
fully prepared statement on the subject of “Conscientious 
Objectors” was formulated and presented to the Executive 
Board by Dr. Paul H. Krauss. After lengthy and most 
serious discussion the statement, as follows, was approved 
by the Executive Board for submission to the next con- 
vention: 


“STATEMENT ON THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CITIZEN IN THE EMERGENCIES OF WAR 


“The Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica has been officially requested, by the Board of Social Missions 
and by the Conference of Synodical Presidents, to define the 
position of the Church with respect to the rights and duties of 
Christian citizens, particularly in the emergencies of war. 

“The position of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
based upon the Scriptures and interpreted by its Confessions, 
may be summarized as follows: 


“1. It is the function of the Christian Church to proclaim the 
Gospel of Redemption and Peace. 


“2. It is the duty of the Christian citizen to obey and support 
lawful government. Concerning such duty we hold—what is 
plainly taught by Scripture and stated in the Church’s confes- 
sions—that ‘lawful civil ordinances are good works of God,... 
it is right for Christians to bear civil office, to sit as judges,... 
to engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers, to make legal con- 
tracts, to hold property, to make oath ... save only when com- 
manded to sin, for then they ought to obey God rather than man.’ 
Aug. Conf. Art. XVI. Romans 13: 1-7; I Peter 2: 13-17; Titus 3: 1; 
Matthew 22: 17-21; Acts 5: 29. 


“3. We hold that a justifiable war not only may be possible, 
but that the Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms and 
to offer his life if need be in defense of his country. 


“4, We believe that the conscience of the individual, informed 
and inspired by the Word of God, is the final authority in deter- 
mining conduct. Acts 5:29. Conscientiousness is one of the essen- 
tial virtues of good citizenship. Therefore, under this evangelical 
principle of freedom of -conscience we recognize the individual 
right to conscientious objection to service in a war. Such recog- 
nition does not imply the Church’s approval of such conscientious 
objection but does proclaim its devotion and respect for the 
scriptural principle of the supreme moral responsibility of the 
individual conscience. Acts 5:29. As the exponent and defender 
of Christian principle the Church must respect and safeguard 
the Christian in his right to the honest exercise of that respon- 
sibility. The obvious difficulties involved, such as the abuse of 
the principle by hypocrites using conscience as a cloak for cow- 
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ardice, do not excuse the Church from its sacred obligation of 
defending the principle at stake. They do challenge the Church 
to special care in judging the spirit and motives of those who 
may call upon the Church for safeguarding in such a position. 
They also challenge all Christians to a heart-searching study of 
what the Word of God and the witness of the Church teach con- 
cerning the duties of the Christian citizen to the state. We re- 
iterate that duty to be loyal support and service to the nation 
whose protection and benefits he enjoys.” 


Elections 


The following elections were made by the Executive 
Board: 

Mr. W. G. Semisch to membership in the Commission on 
Investments, for term expiring in 1945. 

Mr. H. Torrey Walker to membership in the Board of 
American Missions, to fill vacancy created by resignation 
of Mr. Henry Beisler, term expiring in 1940. 

Mr. Frederick J. Singley, Jr., to membership in the Board 
of Deaconess Work, to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Frederick J. Singley, Sr., term to expire in 
1942. 

Mr. C. C. Swanson to membership in the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Dr. W. A. Granville, term expiring 1942. 

The appointment of the special committee to carry out 
practical plans for one hundred per cent apportionment pay- 
ment was announced as follows: Messrs. Arthur P. Black, 
chairman; W. H. Hager, J. K. Jensen, S. F. Telleen, and 
B. B. Slifer; the Rev. F. E. Reinartz, consulting member. 


Eligibility to Board Membership 


The Committee on Boards and Committees proposed the 
following amendment to the by-laws of the U. L. C. A. which 
was approved for submission to the convention: 

“No one shall be eligible to serve as a member of any of 
the elective Boards and agencies, specified in this section 
(Sec. V—B), who may share in its appropriations or who 
is not a member, in good and regular standing, of a congre- 
gation of the United Lutheran Church in America.” 


Routine Matters 


On account of space limits the records of numerous items 
of interest and importance which might be called “routine” 
are omitted in this informal report, but they are given in 
full and in proper form in the official minutes of the meeting. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
U, L..C. A. 


Left to Right, Seated: E. B. Burgess, D.D., 
LL.D.; E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., Treas- 
urer; F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D., President; 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary; 
E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., LL.D. 


Standing: Robbin B. Wolf, LL.D.; Paul H. 
Krauss, D.D.; James C. Kinard, Litt.D., 
LL.D.; H. W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D.; 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D.; Henry H. Bagger, 
D.D.; J. K. Jensen. 


Absent members: Robert F. Bowe; Claude T. 
Reno; John L. Zimmerman, LL.D. 


THE NOISE OF 
MANY WATERS 


By the Rev. M. C. Walker, 
Sea Isle City, New Jersey 


“Behold, the glory of the God of Israel came 
from the way of the east: and his voice was like 
a noise of many waters: and the earth shined 
with his glory. Ezekiel 43: 2. 


Livinc on the seacoast, I have many times 
stood on the beach and watched the ocean. 
What a great body of water the Atlantic really 
is! The mind cannot visualize its greatness. 
What is beyond the horizon? Whatever there 
may be, ships, nations, people like ourselves, 
there is always One, and He is God. His voice 
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is like the noise of many waters. 

The ancients said that water was the source of all life. 
There is life in water, a miscroscope will soon verify that. 
Water is necessary for all life. “And his voice is like the 
noise of many waters.’ Through every experience God’s 
voice is evident if we but have ears to hear. 

Many have seen Niagara Gorge. When standing high 
above that whirling, swirling, rushing water, do we hear 
the voice of God? That turbulent stream suddenly gone 
mad, violently rushes pell-mell into that small space, tum- 
bling over the rocks. Life is sometimes like that. This new 
year will bring to many heartache and sorrow. The events 
of life are moving swiftly, our houses of civilization are 
tumbling, and violence seems to have gotten hold upon us. 
But the voice of God is like the noise of many waters. I 
think of the psalmist as he wrote the Forty-sixth Psalm: 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea; 

“Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled... .” 


Life Is Like That 


Remember there are waters of affliction; fast running 
water that seems to be in a hurry to get some place. It 
moves with such rapidity that one is reminded of the tide 
as it moves swiftly out to sea. As we stand at the inlet and 
watch it go it seems so smooth until it meets the breakers, 
out there where the ocean begins. Life is like that: our 
years run on and on like that water, so swiftly do they pass. 
Life, like that tidewater, may be smooth until we meet the 
breakers just out there where the Eternal begins. Yes, in 
the affliction of age, God’s voice still calls. 

How we love that Shepherd Psalm that tells us of the 
still waters. It brings to mind the old mill race. Remember 
how it turned off from the creek and then made its way 
through the meadow and to the wheel. It was deep, yes, 
and so very still. Still water, but back of it was power to 
turn the mill: a power that seemed to be hidden; but it was 
there. It turned’ the wheels to make the meal for daily 
bread. And in that still water was the voice of God. How 
encouraging and strengthening to watch that millrace do its 
work. “He leadeth me beside the still water; he restoreth 
my soul. Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 


The Living Water 
To the farmer in the field with parched lips and a sweat- 
ing brow, how cool and refreshing is the water of the old 


spring on the hillside as it bubbles seemingly out of no- 


where. Its coolness and comfort make life take on new 
meaning. Then our minds are turned to the Scripture which 
tells us, “Let him take of the water of life freely.” This is 
the fountain of living water. Jesus said, “I am the water 
of life and he that drinketh shall never thirst.” How true 
that is even today. The voice of Jesus is the most comforting 
and refreshing the world has ever heard. The writer of 
Proverbs said, “As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country.” And that Good News is the 
Word of our Lord. “His voice is like the noise of many 
waters.” 

There is a place in England where a river flows gently 
through a meadow. The cattle come and stand in its depths 
to drink, and the branches of the trees dip into its coolness. 
But just across the highway is another kind of water. It 
trickles through limestone, just a few drops at a time. And 
when any object comes in contact with this water it is im- 
mediately turned to stone. Back of all our experiences, no 
matter how great or small, is the voice of God. We must 
hear it. But many ignore it, reject His Word, and their 
hearts are turned to stone. “His voice is like the noise of 
many waters.” 


DON’T WORRY 


By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


Forcet about your troubles, and keep a smiling face, 

And if you keep on going, you'll surely win the race. 

Look up and see the sunrise, ’twill bring a thrill to you; 
And gaze upon the sunset in all its glorious hue. 


God gave the world its beauty for beings such as we, 
And everywhere around us His goodness we may see. 
He’ll raise up friends to cheer us all along life’s way, 
To share with us our burdens and make the heart be gay. 


Then look for love and friendship wherever you may be; 
Forget the little worries, and everywhere you'll see 
True friends are always loyal, encouraging and true; 
And in their heart a corner filled just alone by you. 


So, don’t you worry, Comrade! for God is on His throne; 
He will not let His children journey all alone; 

He’ll give to you the friendship you earnestly desire; 
Your sunny face and courage they always will admire. 


Mr. Martin C. Yanc, who has recently arrived in America 
from Shantung, China, to study at Wittenberg College, paid 
a visit to THE LUTHERAN in connection with his call on the 
Board of Foreign Missions at Baltimore. He had sailed from 
Shanghai on October 29 and landed in San Francisco No- 
vember 10. He was accompanied in his call at the Muhlen- 
berg Building by the Rev. Ralph Sell, who has interrupted 
his work as one of our U. L. C. A. missionaries in Shantung 
and is studying at Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. Pas- 
tor Sell will return to Shantung next July. Mr. Yang will 
be in this country engaged in study for about two years. 
After he has finished at Wittenberg this year, he will go to 
Drew University, Madison, N. J., for further study in the 
field of Christian Rural Sociology. His objective is to be of 
greater assistance to the Chinese people. 

Having been told of this objective, we said to him: “China 
is a very old country and might be presumed to have learned 
all that there is to be learned with reference to tilling the 
soil. What do you expect to take back to your country from 
our country about crops?” 

Mr. Yang replied: “It is true that China has four thou- 
sand years of history behind her as an agricultural country, 
and yet she can learn a great deal from America, which is 
a new, young, and growing country. There is much that 
China can learn from America in scientific agriculture; for 
example, methods of farming, tilling of soils, the selec- 
tion of seeds, and so forth. But my own purpose is not 
to study scientific agriculture to become a farmer. I am 
not trained in agriculture. My purpose is more specifically 
to study methods of organizing and improving society as 
related to agriculture; and I am interested especially in the 
problems of the rural church.” 

We said: “Mr. Yang, would you expect to find scientific 
agriculture in this new country also permeated with a spirit 
which has been derived from Christianity?” 

Before Mr. Yang answered that question, Pastor Sell ex- 
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p.ained that one reason on account of which America has 
been chosen is Mr. Yang’s connection with an American 
Lutheran Mission, in which his brother is the first ordained 
Chinese pastor. Then Mr. Yang replied to our query: 

“I hoped, when I came from China, to note a distinctly 
Christian atmosphere in America. I regret to say I have 
not yet seen much of it after my experience of one month 
in your country. I have in mind especially students in the 
colleges who sometimes are openly non-Christian. But I 
still hope to see before long, in rural areas and in various 
other spheres, the thing I have come to see—the distinctive 
atmosphere of Christianity in America. In crossing the con- 
tinent I have noticed that almost everywhere the people are 
very coridal to me, and I point out this as a distinct evidence 
of a Christian atmosphere.” 


China’s “New Life Movement” 

“Mr. Yang,” we commented, “in this country we read in 
our papers and hear from lecturers about a movement in 
China which we call the New Life Movement. We are given 
to understand that Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek are sponsors of the New Life Movement and appraise 
its value through their faith as Christians. Are you expectant 
that some combination of Christianity and the New Life 
Movement will become powerful in your country?” He re- 
plied at some length: 

“First of all, let me explain why the New Life Movement 
has come into being. This is a period of transition in my 
country. In many places among the older Chinese people 
there are many shortcomings, such as selfishness and avarice, 
extreme conservatism and inactivity, and lack of order, 
especially in home life. Such things as these not only are of 
no use in bringing about our new China, but they are dis- 
tinct hindrances.” He continued: 

“In the second place, many of the young people in China, 
especially returned students, have learned something from 
the West. But a great deal of what they have learned is 
not very desirable. It is superficial; it puts emphasis on 
wrong things and misleads, especially as to living on a high 
luxurious plane amongst a people of the lower living stand- 
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ard. These also are hindrances. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has felt that these shortcomings of the older folk and 
of the younger folk must be changed before China can 
make much improvement. He and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, being Christians themselves, believe that one of the 
best ways to overcome these hindrances is by means of 
- Christianity. Christianity has the power to change human 
lives. But they also feel that, since Christianity is still so 
new in China and since Christians are still so few, to use 
Christianity directly for this purpose is perhaps not the 
best way. There would be many non-Christians who would 
oppose it. Therefore, they also make use of the ancient 
sages and philosophers of China, who have many fine teach- 
ings which are not in opposition to Christianity. Since 
Chinese Christians approve of Christianity and the best 
elements in their own ancient culture, the non-Christians 
also will be led by this combination of Christianity coming 
from the West and the best in China’s own culture. I be- 
lieve, and I am not alone in that belief, that a combination 
of Christianity and the New Life Movement will become 
powerful in our country, and our leaders, Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, also believe it.” 


Self-support 


THE LUTHERAN’S next query grew out of reports current 
early this year following the Madras Conference. We said: 
“It is reported, especially since the Madras Conference in 
1938, that the young churches, as they are found in China, 
India, Japan, and elsewhere, could carry on without the 
direct assistance of the West, but that the leaders of these 
young churches hope that American and European interest 
in the missions in China and elsewhere will continue. Is 
that true?” 

Mr. Yang replied: “I would say in general, yes; and from 
the point of view of China, yes, certainly. I know that the 
Christians of China all want to continue unitedly to extend 
the influence of Christianity and the Church throughout 
China. I think there is hope that eventually China can make 
its contribution to world Christianity in case the influence 
of the Western countries decreases in a Christian way. Chris- 
tianity in China has become indigenous, I would say, to the 
extent of eighty per cent, so that it is no longer considered 
a western religion foreign to China. One might make com- 
parison with the peanut, which first came from America 
and is now grown on such a large scale in China as to be 
considered a real Chinese product. 

“China certainly still needs the help from Europe and 
America in personnel and resources that is given by the 
Christian Church. In answer to these two questions we say 
that we try with all our might to become self-supporting, 
but at the same time we feel that we should still have, espe- 
cially at this time, the help that has been coming from the 
West.” 

To our direct question—“Mr. Yang, are you an optimist 
with reference to Christianity in China?”—he replied with 
brief positiveness, “Certainly.” 


A General Observation 


Mr. Yang expressed hope that “sometime people will ask 
me questions like these: In what practical ways does Chris- 
tianity help China? and again from the point of view of 
‘occupied’ China, Can we preach the same Christian doctrine 
as we always have been preaching in free China?” 

To the first of these two queries he declared: “The first 
way in which Christianity makes a practical contribution 
to China is in the line of education. The new education 
which has come to China has gotten its biggest stimulus 
from Christianity. Also from the point of view of morale, 
Christianity has made a very distinct contribution. China is 
almost altogether rural, and the progress that is being made 
in rural-China in the improvement of rural conditions is 
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traceable to a very large extent to the Christian influence.” 

In answer to the second question—“Should the Christian 
message be modified in present-day occupied China?”—his 
conclusion is: 

“I think that nowhere in China, whether in free China or 
in occupied China, should the Christian message of love be 
modified at any time. Nowhere do Christians pray that God 
will punish their enemies. In a very practical way the 
Chinese Christians act the doctrine of love with no ex- 
ceptions.” 


WAR RELIEF FUND 


American Lutheran World Convention Will Raise 


$500,000 te Maintain War-affected Work 


Hearty recommendation of an appeal for $500,000 for the 
relief of suffering Lutheran churches in Europe and for 
assistance to German missions in 1940 was voted at a meet- 
ing of the American section of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, held at Columbus, Ohio, January 3, 1940. In ad- 
dition to Dr. F. H. Knubel, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American section of the Lutheran World 
Convention, Dr. Ralph H. Long, treasurer of the American 
section, and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, another member of the 
American section, the conference at Columbus included rep- 
resentatives of the Foreign Mission Boards of the Augustana 
Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Missouri 
Synod, the United Lutheran Church, and the American 
Lutheran Church. 

Of the total relief budget—which is subject to the approval 
of the executive committees of the several Lutheran bodies 
—$125,000 was designated for assistance to orphaned Ger- 
man missions and to charitable projects in Jerusalem 
hitherto maintained largely by funds from Germany, and 
$375,000 was allotted to European relief, especially the relief 
of the Lutheran Church in Finland. The relief budget also 
includes items for relief to Lutheran refugees and admin- 
istrative expense. 

It is hoped that official approval will be given to plans 
for the appeal in time to launch the appeal simultaneously 
in the several bodies during the month of February. The 
bodies participating in the Lutheran World Convention have 
been responding each year to an appeal for Lutheran World 
Service, usually issued in the month of May. It was agreed 
that the emergencies created by the war make it necessary 
to issue the appeal earlier this year and to call for a greatly 
increased amount. It was also felt that efforts should be 
made to secure a general manager for the appeal and the 
American section of the Lutheran World Convention hoped 
soon to be able to announce that a capable, consecrated 
man, experienced in Lutheran world relief projects had 
agreed to render this service. The United Lutheran Church 
representatives announced that Dr. Edwin Moll, general sec- 
retary of its Board of Foreign Missions, would be available 
for service in the presentation of the appeal, without cost 
to the Lutheran World Convention. 

It was pointed out that the project is more than an appeal; 
that the issues involved are vital to the Lutheran Church 
both abroad and at home, and that the Lutherans of America 
cannot fail to discharge their solemn obligations of brotherly 
assistance to suffering, endangered brethren in this time of 
world crisis. 

Reports received by the Lutheran foreign mission boards 
in America indicated the growing necessity of prompt action 
to preserve the German missions in India, China, New 
Guinea, East Africa and perhaps in other areas. Missionary 
Paulson of the Breklum Mission in China told his home 
Board in his last letter to them that he had to pay nine pounds 
of rice for the postage on that letter and that since he had 

(Continued on page 21) 
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MISSIONARY DAY 


Ir was Sunday, not many 
minutes after noon; the place, 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Middletown. The mellifluous 
voice of Pastor Blake saying, 
“Peace,” had just reached the 
ears and hearts of the wor- 
shipers, who stood with bowed 
heads to receive the bene- 
diction to which they re- 
sponded with joyful confidence in the impressive choral, 
“Amen.” Then followed the silent prayer. Prayer ended, 
the organist modulated into a joyful postlude while many 
paused to greet friends in nearby pews. But there was one 
whose exit was hasty. 

John Lane, Senior Luther League president, seemed not 
to be able to get out fast enough. Hastily leaving the family 
pew and craning his neck eagerly in the direction where 
Elsie James sits, he finally caught her eye. Beckoning to 
her, he made her understand that he wanted to talk to her 
at the rear of the church. Elsie was missionary secretary 
of the Luther League and John had a bit of important 
information for her. 

When they neared each other, John cried out excitedly, 
“The programs have come and I have looked over them. 
I know we are going to have a great meeting on Missionary 
Day.” “Yes, indeed,” interrupted Elsie, “you mean ‘Eight 
Days in a Hammock,’ by Alvin Schaediger, president of the 
Luther League of America. I remember how well the other 
one he arranged—you know, the one for the Konnarock 
project—went over in our League. Be sure to bring them 
to League tonight and I’ll get to work on them at once.” 

Meanwhile, Bill Phelps, the treasurer, came by and John 
called out to him, “The Missionary Day materials have 
come and I know that Elsie is going to see to it that we 
have a good meeting.” 

“How much does the treasury get set back for this ma- 
terial?” inquired Bill. 

“Oh, nothing,” responded John. “These programs are 
provided free to all Leagues receiving an offering for the 
building of the Boys’ School in Liberia. That’s the special 
missionary project of the Luther League of America for the 
years 1939-1941. The Long Beach Convention, last July, 
unanimously voted to raise $10,000 to provide this much 
needed item of equipment for our Mission in Africa.” 


Why Africa? 

The conversation continued, each one adding his bit. 
“Why do you suppose Africa was chosen this time as the 
place where our gifts of money will be spent?” asked one. 
“T guess there are a number of reasons,” responded another. 
“I know that in such a primitive country there must be 
great need,” suggested still another. “I read in The Review,” 
continued John, “that the Africa Mission is one of two of 
our Church’s Missions abroad that had not received a gift 
of additional equipment from the Luther League of America 
during the past fifteen years.” 

Other young people passing by stopped to hear what was 
being said and soon joined the group of interested talkers. 
One ventured, “I didn’t know that. How many missionary 
projects has the League had in these years?” Seeing the 
group of young people chatting earnestly, Mr. Lathrop, 
always the friend of youth and the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, stepped up and inquired, “What’s going on here?” 

John spoke up, “Oh, Mr. Lathrop, we’re talking about our 
Missionary Day program and the projects which the Luther 
League of America has already completed. There are six.” 

Bill, whose mind showed an affinity for figures, said, “Yes, 
the total given by the youth of the Church for special mis- 


Luther League Project Exacts Interest of 
St. John’s Young People 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM J. DUCKER, 
Arlington, Virginia 


sionary projects now reaches 
the impressive total of 
$107,432.96.” 

“Leave it to Bill to remem- 
ber the figures,” added Mr. 
Lathrop. 

“And Bill, ll agree with 
you, that is an impressive fig- 
ure. And to me it is convinc- 
ing evidence that our young 
people are just as vitally interested in the missionary enter- 
prise at home and abroad as they ever were. It is refreshing 
to me to observe that at a time—much publicized, you know 
—when people are supposed to have lost their missionary 
passion, especially for foreign missions, that the young peo- 
ple of our Church chose a missionary project beyond the 
seas, even in darkest Africa. Much success to you in the 
preparation of your program. If visitors are welcome, I'll 
be glad to come to your Missionary Day meeting.” 

“Visitors are always welcome at our League meetings, 
Mr. Lathrop, remarked Mary, “and you will be especially 
warmly received.” 


Our Missons in South America 

As he turned to leave, Mr. Lathrop heard something about 
British Guiana. So he turned back long enough to say, “It is 
true that the other mission field which the Luther League 
has never favored with a gift is British Guiana. However, 
the Church has not forgotten British Guiana. Both of our 
South American Missions, British Guiana and Argentina, 
are to share in the offering to be received in our Sunday 
school on the last Sunday in January. I understand that 
two-thirds of the total received by our Foreign Mission 
Board in this offering will be allocated to Argentina, where 
the type of work conducted requires the more money just 
now, and that the remaining one-third will go to British 
Guiana. So, girls and boys, you’ll all have the opportunity 
to make an offering at that time. I’ll be counting on you. 
My wife is eyeing me anxiously, so I’ll see you later.” With 
these words, Mr. Lathrop took leave of the young people. 

In their enthusiasm other conversation sprang up between 
the several members of the group, which had now grown 
to about a dozen. The girls talked about their Christmas 
gifts; the boys, about how hard it was to get down to work 
or study again after such a great time. Coquettish Kitty 
Bennett, busy and immensely popular high school senior, 
who had not been seen very regularly at devotional meet- 
ings but who never missed a party of any kind, had claimed 
the attention of several of the boys in the group upon attach- 
ing herself to it. Seeing what she thought a good opportunity 
to arouse some interest in the approaching Missionary Day, 
Elsie broke in, “Say, Kitty, we’ve just been talking about 
the fine Missionary Day program we are going to have on 
Sunday, January 28. We want you to be sure to mark that 
date on your calendar now. We believe that it will be the 
best meeting we’ve had in a long time. Plan to come.” 

“Missionary Day?” quizzically remarked Kitty. “I didn’t 
know that the Luther League was a missionary organiza- 
tion. I thought that mother belonged to the missionary or- 
ganization of the church. The Luther League, I thought, 
was a kind of club for the young people, like our clubs in 
school, interested in discussions, hobbies, and recreational 
activities. Say, that Christmas party was a dandy. When 
are we going to have another?” Ruth, who was chairman 
of the social committee for December, chirped, “We’re glad 
you enjoyed the Christmas party, Kitty. We worked hard 
to make it a success.” 

“And we’re doing the same on our January party plans,” 
added Chairman Henry. (Continued on page 31) 
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THE business of providing a place of burial for the dead 
is an honorable work. Quaint Matthew Henry says, “Man’s 
_ final requirement of man is a grave.” This requirement 

finds its expression today in the saying of many in a time 
of mourning. “It is the last thing we can do for our beloved 
dead.” Every reasonable person will agree that it is a natu- 
ral and proper thing to honor the body in death by disposing 
of it in a deeply respectful manner. And, although the hu- 
man body is composed of the same elements as that of other 
earthly living things, yet our regard for it even after death 
is based chiefly upon thé fact of the relation of the body and 
the soul of man and the well-nigh universal belief in a 
future life, if not indeed in the resurrection of the body and 
the reuniting “at the last day” of soul and body. Most 
people will join in saying, “I believe in the resurrection of 
the dead.” 

In our day there is a growing sentiment that would bring 
comfort and consolation to the mourner in the terms used 
when we speak of death and the grave. Perhaps it is too 
much sentiment coupled with or produced by the escape 
psychology of our generation. Nevertheless, in announcing 
a death we try to soften this hard fact by saying some one 
“passed away,” or “paid the price of nature.” Certainly to 
say that a Christian “fell asleep in Jesus,” or has “been 
gathered to his fathers,” would be a comforting way of ex- 
pressing the fact of death. Intsead of using the term grave 
as a description of a burying plot, we talk about laying the 
body to rest in mother earth. Instead of using the word 
cemetery—which in its Greek root meaning is “a sleeping 
chamber”—we often hear the city of the dead described in 
other terms, “memorial park,” for instance. The use of the 
term “God’s Acre” to describe a burial ground is thor- 
oughly Christian, carrying with it the New Testament doc- 
trine of the resurrection and the gathering into the heavenly 
garner of God’s people. This descriptive term carries with 
it the conception of a cemetery as a place where we give 
our beloved dead into God’s care, doing so in hope. 

From the beginning of history there are evidences that 
people of every time and place have practiced putting the 
bodies of their dead away in a proper and respectful manner. 
Because of the influence the Egyptians had upon the Israel- 
ites in this, as in many other respects, it is interesting to 
note that in that ancient land of the Pharaohs the people 
believed in an immortality. The abode of the dead was 
known as “the West,” and the dead themselves as “dwellers 
in the West.” This term has a familiar sound to us today, 
having often been used at least in the early days of pioneer 
life in the West. The Egyptians derived the term from the 
sinking of the sun in the western sky on his way to the 
realm, as they believed, of the underworld where the dead 
dwelt. 

Two-part Tombs 

The Egyptian religious belief and mode of life had a great 
influence on the captive Israelites. While the Egyptians be- 
lieved in an after life, they were usually certain that it 
could not be maintained unless materially supported; hence 
the funerary objects, the magical formula and the statue of 
the deceased in the temple adjoining the tomb. There are 
traces of such beliefs and burial customs among many peo- 
ples and nations, ancient and modern. In one part of the 
Egyptian tomb was the burial chamber; the other housed 
the KA, or second self, or double (perhaps the idea of soul 
is here) of the deceased. It was believed that the KA, or 
second self, was born with the individual and remained with 


{A recent broadcast over Station WJAX, Jacksonville, Florida, in the 
dedication of a local cemetery.] 
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GOD'S ACRE 


By W. E. Puen, D.D., Jacksonville, Florida 


him as a guardian spirit or lived with him in the spirit 
world; it is uncertain which. In either case, the deceased 
was believed to join or live near his KA, or second self, 
which was thought to inhabit a statue of the deceased, 
set in the outer burial chamber. The KA was served and 
fed by the priest serving that particular tomb. The Egyptians 
believed that men continued to live as they did while 
on earth, provided they were supplied with the neces- 
sities of life. At first only the kings, the royal family, and 
the nobles had this honor. Eventually it was extended to 
all who were not too poor to build tombs or protect the 
body by embalming. The Egyptian belief in an immortality 
influenced the manner in which they buried their dead. 

One of the first references to the manner of burial of the 
dead to be found in the Bible is the story of the purchase by 
Abraham of a burial ground for his wife, Sarah. His trans- 
action was with the children of Heth, possessors of Hebron. 
This was a most ancient city, the earliest seat of civilized 
life, having been built seven years before Zoan, the oldest 
capital of Egypt. To this day it is still a town of some prom- 
inence, but chiefly notable for the mosque built over the 
tomb of Sarah. The portion that Abraham bought included 
a cave, and that cave was used as a sepulchre which came 
to be known as the Cave of Machpelah, meaning “double 
cave,” which indeed it was. Here Abraham buried Sarah; 
and in this same cave were placed the bodies of Abraham 
himself, Isaac and his wife Rebekah, and Jacob and Leah. 
This cave, or ancient burying place, still exists under a 
Mohammedan mosque, which to the Moslems is one of the 
holiest places on earth. The walls of this mosque are of the 
immense proportions of the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, and, 
like that wall, is a spot at which Jews have been mourning 
for at least five centuries. 

At this “God’s Acre” in ancient Hebron is centered the 
sentiment and devotion of the three great world religions, 
the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and the Christian, because 
here rests the mortal remains of Father Abraham. 


Embalming Not Jewish 

The Israelites did not embalm their dead, as the Egyptians 
did. In the most ancient period of their history the dead 
were buried with the garments they had worn while living. 
According to Jeremiah, spices were burned beside the bodies 
of prominent men. Later it was customary to bury together 
with the dead objects which had been used by them during 
life, for example: ink horns, pens, writing tablets, keys, and 
so forth. Cremation was not practiced in Israel; the usage 
was rather to bury the dead, while cremation of criminals 
was considered a disgrace added to the penalty of death. 
Not to be buried was thought of by the Israelites as by other 
peoples of antiquity, a frightful fate. 

It is reasonable to say that in death there is no Christian 
custom of burial required. Yet, may it not be said that too 
much emphasis is often put upon the way in which our 
beloved dead are buried, in the expenditure of money, in 
the effort to do the “right thing as it is the last thing we 
can do.” Somewhere there is a church that has spent thou- 
sands in beautifying its “God’s Acre,” landscaping, monu- 
ments and memorials and all that, while the true causes of 
Christ and His Church are given scarcely any hundreds. 
The body of the Christian is the temple of the Holy Ghost 
and is sacred. It will rise again. Christians look upon 
“God’s Acre” as holy ground. There God’s last mighty act 
will take place, when He will run His fingers through its 
soil and bring into His heavenly garner those who “fell 
asleep in Jesus” and have been resting in Mother Earth 
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SOCIAL MISSIONS PRESS FORWARD © 


Board Places Vigorous Program Before the Church and Calls an Executive Secretary 


By Dr. C. E. KRUMBHOLZ, New York 


Ir ANY member of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica is in doubt about the wisdom of merging the Committee 
on Moral and Social Welfare and the Committee on Evan- 
gelism with the Inner Mission Board he can be re-assured 
by the vigorous way in which these functions of the Board 
are being prosecuted. At the first anniversary meeting of 
the organization of the Board of Social Missions held in 
New York City in December there was adequate proof of 
this. It was a significant meeting in many ways. At the 
very beginning the Executive Committee introduced special 
resolutions concerning relief of our Finnish brethren and 
the attitude of the Church on war and conscientious 
objectors. 

Dr. F. H. Knubel had been invited especially to inform 
the Board of the plans of the Lutheran World Convention 
for the relief of our war-stricken brethren and of the foreign 
mission fields. After due deliberation the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“Whereas it is constantly being said, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that a true unprejudiced study of the teachings 
of Jesus proves that war is per se evil; therefore we recom- 
mend that the United Lutheran Church in America through 
its proper authorities restudy and reinterpret the declara- 
tions referring to war in its confessions. 

“We believe that it is the bounden duty of the Christian 
to stand resolutely in teaching, in speech, and in political 
action against recourse to war. 

“We believe that the Christian Church must admit the 
inviolability of the individual conscience in its attitude 
toward war. 

“We request the president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America to issue a call to our churches for a day of 
prayer. We suggest that it be a call for prayer that the 
church itself may in humility and penitence open its heart 
for the blessings of God’s mercy and for grace to obey His 
will; and that specific prayer shall be made for our dis- 
tressed brethren in all war-afflicted or war-threatened coun- 
tries, and for a peace according to God’s will among all the 
nations and peoples of the world. 


“We request that if it develops that immediate material 
help is needed by the Lutheran churches in Finland and its 
people that, unless a general appeal shall be at once issued 
by other proper agencies of the Lutheran Church, the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lutheran Church in America 
and its officers issue an immediate appeal to the congrega- 
tions in the United Lutheran Church in America for such 
contributions as may be deemed necessary.” 


Social Action Urged 

In addition to these actions the Board passed other recom- 
mendations presented by the Department of Social Action. 
In making this report Dr. E. E. Flack, chairman, spoke in 
considerable detail about the questionnaire that had been 
sent out concerning social problems during last summer and 
the interesting response that has come from a cross section 
of the Church. These responses were analyzed in THE 
LuTHERAN of October 18 and 25 under the title, “What Pas- 
tors Think.” 

The following resolutions presented by the Department 
of Social Action were approved by the Board: 

“Your Committee on Social Action notes with apprecia- 
tion the appearance of Dr. Greever’s book, ‘Human Relation- 
ships and the Church,’ and recommends that the Board 
commend this book to synods, conferences, seminaries, pas- 
tors, and congregations for use in study and discussion 
groups. 

“Noting the growing sentiment in the National Congress 
and throughout the country against the evil practice of 
block-booking and blind-selling in the motion picture in- 
dustry, which the Neely Bill was designed to prohibit, your 
committee recommends that the Board again urge pastors 
and laymen in the churches to communicate with their 
representatives in Congress in the interest of securing the 
passage of such legislation at the next session which opens 
in January.” 

The Board also forwarded to the members of the House 
of Representatives a letter urging their support of the Neely 
Bill. 


Left to right: John George Kurzenknabe; 
F. W. Otterbein, D.D.; Rev. Harold S. 
Miller; Rev. Wynne C. Boliek; H. C. Hoff- 
man; Herman Brezing, D.D.; Rev. J. Earl 
Spaid; C. E., Krumbholz, D.D., Acting Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; *Mrs. William Snyder, 
W. M. S. Representative; Carl M. Distler, 
President; *Mrs. Walter Hanning, W. M. S. 
Representative; Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, 
Ph.D.; Carl H. Lammers, Treasurer; E. E. 
Flack, Th.D.; G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Vice- 
president; Rev. Harvey E. Crowell; Rev. 
R. E. Kern; Thomas P. Hickman; Frank M. 
Urich, D.D.; Albert E. Koch; H. E. Isenhour; 
G. Morris Smith, D.D., Secretary. 


Absent members: W. H. Hager; J. W. Jouno; 
*Rev. E. A. Sievert, Secretary for 
Immigrant Work. 


* Not regular members. 


* Portions of this article by Dr. Krumbholz 
were paralleled in last week's issue by a 
contribution released by the News Bureau of 
the National Lutheran Council. 
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“The committee further recommends that the Board reg- 
ister its protest against such motion pictures, radio broad- 
casts, and news releases as are designed to stir up national 
or racial hatreds; and that on the other hand it urge pastors 
and teachers to seek by positive biblical instruction to in- 
culeate into the minds and hearts of their people Christian 
ideals of peace and brotherhood through Christ in these 
ominous times. Instructive for study and use in this con- 
nection is the booklet, ‘How to Keep America Out of War,’ 
by Kirby Page.” 

“The committee recommends that the Board denounce 
the dissemination of indecent literature, particularly that 
which pertains to sex and crime, as subyersive of the purity 
of mind and heart and of the sanctity of the home, which 
the Church strives to uphold, and that it urge pastors and 
churches not only to seek by tactful means and methods 
the elimination of such literature from the newsstands in 
their local areas, but above all to point out in a positive 
way to their people, and especially the youth, good and 
wholesome reading materials for the upbuilding of their 
minds and the strengthening of their Christian faith.” 


Institutes Planned 


The Board gave its approval to a plan presented by both 
the Department of Social Action and the Department of 
Inner Missions to hold institutes in at least four suggested 
centers throughout the Church to which the synods will be 
asked to send representatives of their Social Missions Com- 
mittee. These meetings are to be held in April 1940. They 
will include a presentation of the full work of the Board and 
afford ample opportunity for discussion. It is also planned 
to press vigorously for presentation of the Board’s work 
before the synods and at summer assemblies and training 
schools. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch made an encouraging report to the 
Board with regard to the Evangelism effort which had been 
placed before the Church during the past months. More 
than 1,000 pastors in congregations were active in this effort 
of our plan to use the materials provided in the near future. 
The Department of Evangelism has issued a Pamphlet No. 5 
containing suggestions for reaching lapsed and indifferent 
church members, which plan is suggested to the pastors as 
an evangelism effort for Lent. This same study pamphlet 
No. 5 outlines a plan for a pre-Lenten every member visita- 
tion with spiritual objections. 

The Department of Inner Missions also presented a re- 
port through its chairman, Dr. Frank M. Urich, which 
displays the same eagerness to move forward as is apparent 
in the other departments. Special help was granted the 
Manitoba Synod to carry on its immigrant and city mission 

_work by granting a slight increase toward the salary allow- 
ance of an immigrant missionary. The reports of the work 
carried on by the missionary to the deaf along the eastern 
seaport were most encouraging. A sub-committee on 
agencies and institutions announces its intention of studying 
standards for our Lutheran child-caring institutions and a 
sub-committee on congregational activities is planning an 
aggressive and intensive approach to the congregations in 
order to arouse greater zeal in the work of Inner Missions 
on the part of the individual members of the congregations. 


Other Committees at Work 


The Committees on Promotion, Disaster Relief and Study 
and Research all reported activity and plans for the future. 
The Disaster Relief Committee is preparing a pamphlet for 
the pastor entitled, “What to Do When Disaster Strikes.” 
The Committee on Promotion reports an increase of over 
1,000 subscriptions to “A Message for the Day” which has 
been issued in a new series with more attractive format than 
ever before. 
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Call Issued to Dr. C. Franklin Koch 


The meeting of the Board reached a climax when follow- 
ing the report of the Special Committee to choose an execu- 
tive secretary the Board unanimously and with a great deal 
of enthusiasm voted to extend a call to C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Indiana. 
Dr. Koch has many talents and abilities which adequately 
qualify him for this important position in one of the most 
important Boards of the Church. The acceptance of Dr. 
Koch is being hailed with deep satisfaction throughout the 
Church. He will assume office on or about February 1. 

The future of the work of the Board is bright with promise. 
There is no question that the Board plans to push the work 
that has been committed to it with vigor and determination. 
The Church will do well to follow the plans and program 
which the Board places before it. 


THE CHURCH PRAYS 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


O uELP us, Lord, in our great need: 
We come to Thee to intercede 

For these entrusted to our care. 

Give us the grace to lead them where 
Their hearts rejoice in serving Thee. 
O hear us, Lord; their lives set free. 


O help us, Lord, Thy Word proclaim. 
Sanctify us that Thy blessed name 

Be known and loved by everyone 
Whose eyes have seen the shining sun. 
Renew them, Lord, in mind and soul, 
That they may live complete and whole. 


Release, O Lord, Thy mighty power! 
Let human tongues with holy fire 
Bring light to this benighted world 
Which even now is being hurled 

In darkened, murderous malcontent. 
O hear us, Lord; help them repent. 


Restrain the wrath of evil men! 

Let not the suicidal sin 

Of man destroy the human race, 

Which Thou hast purchased by Thy grace. 
Thou, God, canst save: O Lord, we pray 
Lead erring earth to Christ, the Way. 


Thy Church, Thy Body, pleads, O Lord! 
We come believing in Thy Word. 

Thy Holy Spirit bids us go; 

And woe to him who answers, No. 

We have no other choice but this. 

O Triune God, send peace, SEND PEACE! 


THE TWELFTH CHAPTER 


of Romans is a high spot in St. Paul’s writing. It is a com- 
pendium of what he has been saying before—a list of con- 
sequences which grow out of his previous premises. He 
gives us a list of our duties to God, to the church, and to 
our fellowman. Let us read it carefully and in its light see 
how we look. About ministering, teaching, exhorting, giving, 
ruling, ~shewingemercy, affection, brotherly love, honoring 
one another, diligence, fervent, hopeful, patient, prayerful, 
hospitable, humble—how does it stand with me? 

—E. R. McCauley, D.D., All Saints Church, Baltimore, Md. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Our telephone rang January 10, and a friend of ours who 
has connection with the secular press inquired, “Can you 
tell us what your president has to say about his visit to 
Washington, D. C., and his conversation with Mr. Roose- 
velt?” We were thus made aware of the ceaseless vigilance 
of American journalists in the pursuit of news. If we of the 
church could as persistently and successfully search out and 
publish the ways of evil and the lures of vice as do they 
of the fourth estate, there would be no mysteries to bait 
human curiosity. 

But returning to our narrative. President Knubel was 
invited to a conference with President Roosevelt in the 
White House. He, accompanied from New York by Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, executive director of the National Lutheran 
Council, met the President on January 9. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
request for a conference originated from letters calling 
attention to the feeling of Lutherans relative to the appoint- 
ment of Myron C. Taylor as his “personal representative” 
to Pope Pius XII and the Vatican. Dr. Knubel had issued 
a protest (which THe LurHeraNn has already published), and 
in direct conference with the President he urged Mr. Roose- 
velt to make an early public declaration of his assertion at 
the conference that his action ought not to be regarded as 
the initiation of formal diplomatic relationships with the 
Vatican. Representatives of the Southern Baptists and of 
the Seventh Day Adventists were also in the President’s 
office and were heard. 

From a reliable source THe LuTHERAN has learned that 
Mr. Roosevelt authorized publishing the statement that no 
discrimination among religious groups in the United States 
is contemplated by him. 


Lutherans Out Front 


It is true that no formal authorization by Lutheran gen- 
eral bodies in convention assembled was back of the call 
of President Knubel and Executive Director Long in this 
verbal communication to Mr. Roosevelt, but the Executive 
Board of the U. L. C. A. approved the protest published in 
THE LUTHERAN in which President Poppen of the American 
Lutheran Church joined. Complementing the expressions 
of these leaders are the editorial comments of Lutheran 
editors. 

Editor E. W. Schramm of Lutheran Standard interprets 
the appointment of Mr. Taylor as one in a series of steps 
toward establishing diplomatic relations with the Vatican, and 
recalls that Joseph P. Kennedy’s presence as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
representative at the coronation of Pius XII was of am- 
biguous significance. From The Standard we quote: 


“No sooner had the press announced that our Chief Executive 
had appointed a personal representative to the Vatican than 
Stephen T. Early, the President’s press secretary, took pains to 
emphasize that this step did not involve ‘formal diplomatic recog- 
nition’ of the Vatican as a temporal power. President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Early knew that such assurances would be necessary; 
probably they knew that some of us will not be satisfied despite 
such assurances. We are not faulting our Chief Executive for 
urging the churches to give careful attention to the building up 
of an intelligent, Christian desire for peace on the part of their 
several constituencies. We are not faulting him for appealing to 
outstanding church leaders to take the initiative in this regard. 
But why deal with the Catholics of America through the pope 
at Rome? And why send a special emissary to the Vatican who 
will be received there with high honors and, according to an 
official statement from the Vatican, regarded as ‘the representa- 
tive of the President of the United States with the rank of am- 
bassador extraordinary’? Why not treat the Catholics as the 
Protestants and Jews were treated—confer from time to time 
with Catholic leaders here in America rather than send an am- 
bassador who will make his residence at the Vatican? If this 


does not involve ‘formal diplomatic recognition,’ is it unfair to 
charge that it is the next step to it?” 


Editor Schramm further states: 


“The appointment of a special ‘peace emissary’ to the Vatican 
we view as another move toward that end (a permanent em- 
bassy) and we hereby keep our promise to raise our voice against 
it in no uncertain terms. We are for peace. We are for earnest 
labors on the part of the churches, their leaders and members, 
for peace. We are glad to see our Chief Executive recognize 
the fact that a very large section of our American people can 
most effectively be reached and influenced through their respec- 
tive churches. But we do not subscribe to the principle that a 
good end justifies wrong means.” 


The Augustana Synod’s View 


Editor E. E. Ryden of Lutheran Companion views the 
President’s move with misgiving which takes the form of a 
definite question: “Will the Vatican move be permanent?” 
A paragraph from President Bersell’s last message to the 
synod is quoted as the statement of principle as follows: 


“The Augustana Synod believes in religious liberty. It has no 
quarrel with any other church, nor with the members thereof, 
no matter how much its doctrines and practices may differ from 
ours. But we resent the political aggrandizement of any church 
at the expense of another. Therefore many of us view with 
alarm the implications of<the gesture of our President in send- 
ing an official representative to the coronation of the pope of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In my opinion it would be entirely 
in place, on the basis of the American principle of separation 
of church and state, for our synod to voice its disapproval of 
this act of our President. In doing so it would also be a word 
in due season for us to protest now against any eventual estab- 
lishment of a papal embassy in Washington or the sending of an 
envoy from the United States to the Vatican. The evidence of 
papal ambitions and machinations in Ethiopia, in Spain, and 
other countries, are so fresh in mind and so palpable that no 
evangelical Christian is disposed to minimize the danger in- 
herent in the granting of political preferment to this church. 
For we would thereby lose another precious American privilege, 
that of religious equality.” 


Editor Ryden says in concluding the editorial: 


“We must not lose sight of the fact that an emergency is often 
seized upon as an occasion to open the door for changes that 
could never be effected in normal times. Therefore it is the 
duty of Congress, when it is called on to appropriate funds for 
Mr. Taylor and his entourage, to make it definitely understood 
that his mission to the Vatican is only a temporary one, and that 
under no circumstances shall it be construed as the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the United States and the 


. Vatican. The Constitution of this country clearly requires that 


Congress should take such a position, and the Protestant churches 
of America have a right to demand it.” 


In Other Journals 
The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) in a brief paragraph 
expresses an attitude which is in agreement with those 
above given. In fact, a radio statement by Dr. Walter A. 
Maier of the Missouri Synod follows what is here quoted: 


“Widespread dissent by Protestant denominations in the United 
States is expressed over the appointment by President Roosevelt 
of a ‘personal representative’ to the Vatican. Rightly so! It 
cannot be accepted on the grounds that the motive for the ap- 
pointment is the promotion of world peace. There is a marked 
difference in the invitations of the President to Protestant and 
Jewish groups to confer with him at the White House and the 
appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican. Such an action 
has political connotations which we cannot ignore. It establishes 
political relations between our government and a religious or- 
ganization, thereby violating, we believe, one of our fundamental 
constitutional inhibitions. There is no reason to believe the pope 
to be more worthy of a ‘personal representative’ from the Pres- 
ident than is the president of the Baptist World Alliance.” 


The Christian Century (January 10) finds in the use of 
an appeal for peace the camouflage of the political im- 
plications of the appointment of Mr. Taylor. Efforts to dis- 
tinguish the act from regular political assignments are 
rather ridiculed. “Mr. Taylor, as ambassador to the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, will have the same authority 
—no less—as that which Mr. Kennedy, ambassador to the 
King of Great Britain, possesses.” The Federal Council of 
Churches is charged with being asleep. 

“That American non-Catholics may not awake is indicated by 
the ingenuous manner in which the Federal Council of Churches 
has fallen into line with Mr. Roosevelt’s stratagem. The thinnest 
part of the scheme is that in which Mr. Roosevelt makes a 
gesture as if to include Protestants and Jews on a parity with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. Buttrick’s letter accepting the 
President’s invitation to call at the White House (!) carried no 
suggestion that the appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican 
might be unacceptable to the Protestant churches which he rep- 
resented or to non-Catholic Americans generally. On the con- 
trary, it went full length into this un-American scheme, even 
hailing it as affording ‘a public opportunity to express our cor- 
dial greetings to His Holiness the Pope’—as if this opportunity 
had been awaiting the exercise of some official action by a 
political state!” 


We hope readers of THe LUTHERAN will properly evaluate 
this incident, and await with patience, not inexhaustible, 
such a declaration by the President and such action by the 
Congress as will express the will of the majority of the 
American people. Unless this is done, relations with the 
Vatican will attain the rank of a national political issue. 


Conscience and War 


The New York Times in its issue of January 12 headed 
its new story of the meeting of the Executive Board of our 
Church on the previous day in New York with the words: 
“War Ossectors Get LUTHERAN SUPPORT.” 

We suggest that the official report of the meeting by Sec- 
retary Greever which appears on pages 5 and 6 of this issue, 
will receive very careful study by the members of our 
Church. It is very distinctly a major problem, especially 
among younger men and women in our congregations. And 
those who are under forty and over twelve have a perfect 
right to be thoughtful, since they would be closest to military 
service should their nation become involved in war. 

The issue involved is not a simple one since phases of 
obedience to God, obedience to the state, and the right of 
the individual relative to assigning moral authority are all 
involved. Some citizens, among whom the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) are most widely known, declare it is a sin to 
resort to arms, and they refuse to take part in even a purely 
defensive war. At least the more strict among them so 
‘behave and the United States government has hitherto 
respected their convictions and exempted them from active 
military service. They have volunteered for non-combatant 
duties, some of which exposed them to the dangers of the 
field of battle. Their exemption, however, is one of priv- 
ilege, not of a recognized national principle. 

Besides Quakers and certain additional groups of “plain 
people,” there have been individuals who cited conscientious 
objections to joining the military forces of the country. Not 
all these have been excused from the penalty of refusing to 
bear arms, which is some sort of internment. 

A second phase of the question, less important than the 
first and third, is the authorization for war. Considerable 
publicity has been given to a bill introduced in the Congress 
that would require entrance into a war to follow a “ref- 
erendum” to the people. “Let those who do the fighting 
decide the issue,” say those who favor limiting the Pres- 
ident’s right to declare war. So far this idea has had only 
minority approval. 

The third principle involved requires the citizen to reach 
a conclusion about not merely the legal but the moral 
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authority of his government to call him into military service. 
To compare a nation’s military resources to its police power 
is insufficient, if policing is nothing more than protection 
against sporadic crimes. Persons opposed to resort to lethal 
weapons define the casualties of battle as murders, and they 
insist that engagement in wars is in direct defiance of the 
divine commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” They quote 
our Lord’s command to Peter to put up his sword, and they 
instance the unvarying attitude of Jesus toward resort to 
“power persuasion” in behalf of the Kingdom. 

The Lutheran Church never has, and never can, accept 
war as a means of propagating the Gospel. Luther stub- 
bornly refused the offers of Protestant princes in behalf of 
the truths of Holy Scripture. Article XVI, which contains 
the statement that it is right for Christians “to engage in 
just wars” and “to serve as soldiers” deals with civic affairs 
and not with the spiritual regime. A definition of the civil 
power is implied in the article. This definition must figure 
in the citizen’s conclusions relative to participation “in just 
wars.” 

Bluntly put, the principle recognizes in the state more 
than an organization of persons into a government. It finds 
the civil power an entity which results from the combination 
of constituent citizens, and which absorbs the individual’s 
rights of private decision. Not only does it absorb these 
rights, but it claims to have, and it exercises, what for 
lack of a better word one calls corporate authority. Pos- 
sessing and exercising corporate authority, the state be- 
comes an ethical entity. It does right or it does wrong. It 
has choice, and therefore it has moral responsibility. It is 
obedient to God Who made man capable of social institutions, 
or it is ignorant of His will, or it rebels against Him. In all 
these relationships, the individual has become part of a 
group of the sort he and his fellow-countrymen have cre- 
atively given endowments to form. Self-defense by resort 
to force may be wasteful, wicked, and sure to bring punish- 
ment. Or self-defense through war may be the last means 
of preserving the inalienable rights of every citizen. In 
either case, the entity of decision and of consequences is 
not the individual as such, but the nation as a state. 


What Is Conscience? 

Conscience is that attribute of man whereby the moral 
qualities of an act are subjected to approval or disapproval. 
Its decisions are based on standards that may or may not 
be correct. They may be formulated by true teachings or 
false teachings of religion. They, the dictates of conscience, 
may proceed from a true discernment of the rights of the 
civil and spiritual regimes (state and church) or the pre- 
rogatives of one or both of these may be distorted. Where 
such distortions of authority exist, there will be confused 
opinions of what belongs to the church and what belongs to 
the state. By such assertions we mean to indicate that ap- 
proval of conscience is not necessarily “the voice of God.” 
It can be in accord with the divine revelation of duty, but 
it can with equal fervor oppose the will of man’s Creator. 

The extent to which the dictates of one’s conscience are 
entitled to respect depends on the conditions that call for 
moral decisions. The fact that a person is opposed to war 
does not exempt him from his obligations to the state, and 
his government may penalize him for refusal to render mil- 
itary service. He has the right to accept punishment if he 
so chooses. 

We have written at some length on this matter. We do 
not expect all the brethren of our Church to agree with us. 
The pages of THe LuTHERAN are available for arguments in 
opposition or in correction to what we have stated. We ask, 
however, that contributors will bear in mind that the ques- 
tion under discussion is not pacisfism, that is, opposition to 
war. We are examining the rights of the Christian citizen 
on the basis of his conscience. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Good News From Germany Indicates that the Reich’s 
academic life is being gradually restored to normal pro- 
portions. The report last summer that many of Germany’s 
universities and higher schools of learning would not open, 
caused grave concern in educational circles. The cause, 
of course, seemed obvious; and it is likely that the antici- 
pated military effects of expected active fighting may have 
exercised a strong influence on the counsels of the academic 
leaders. However, the march back began with the opening 
of the universities of Berlin, Munich,Y’and Vienna, Sep- 
tember 11; twenty-six others were opened by October 2, 
and now (January 8) most of the rest have reopened. This 
places the academic life of Germany on a near-peace-time 
footing. To catch up on lost time the universities are cutting 
their vacation periods; have changed the semester system 
to one of three terms per year, and are speeding up their 
class work. In the meantime, Poland’s academic situation 
is prostrate. All her colleges and universities are closed; 
more than 100 of Cracow University’s faculty alone are in 
a concentration camp, and some of her most illustrious 
scholars have been executed. 


Benares, the Sacred City of the Hindus, is soon to have a 
School of Hinduism under Christian leadership. So says 
The Indian Witness. The school will present an analysis of 
experiences of the pilgrims attendant upon the sacred fes- 
tivals in the holy city of Benares, of the ritual at the holy 
places and altars, and of their seats of sacred learning. 
Classroom lectures will also be delivered by Hindu scholars 
and experienced Christian workers. Tours of the city’s holy 
places will likewise be conducted under expert guidance. 
The purpose seems to be to point out the best features of 
Hinduism; to seek a sympathetic understanding of its philos- 
ophy and culture, and then to relate the Christian work to 
the Hindu practice in a way that will apply the Christian 
methods of evangelism more successfully. However, there 
are pitfalls in the method of procedure contemplated that 
need to be guarded against in the service of truth as well as 
of sympathy. 


The French Have Found a way of using their soldiers in 
a constructive way on the Western Front during this pro- 
tracted period of “masterly inactivity.” For military rea- 
sons all acreage behind the Maginot Line that was within 
range of the enemy artillery was evacuated of its civilians 
to form a prohibited zone. Because the region was largely 
agricultural, this meant the removal of many farmers before 
all their crops were gathered in. During this period of war- 
in-waiting the soldiers have been engaged in a service of 
what the officer in charge calls “recuperation.” Which means 
that during the last two months they have recovered 267 
tons of onions, 240 tons of cereals, 185 tons of potatoes, un- 
measured quantities of garden truck. They have threshed 
grains that had to be abandoned; have cared for the cattle 
left behind, and butchered them in due course. The pro- 
ceeds of this “recuperation” have been earmarked for the 
evacuated farmers and other inhabitants. The present plan, 
if this “siege-war”’ continues, is to resow the fields and 
replant the gardens when their time comes. The program 
is in charge of a reservist officer, three months ago a prac- 
ticing lawyer. It has the enthusiastic co-operation of the 
soldiers. 


Abbot Chao-Kung, Speaking from Shanghai, has solemnly 
pronounced a threatening doom on the cabinets of the war- 
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ring European nations. He has called upon these cabinets 
collectively to resign so that a peace conference may be 
immediately called. Unless the Abbot’s demand is straight- 
way complied with, he warns that the superhuman “Bud- 
dhist supreme masters, without prejudice, predirection or 
favor, will unchain forces and powers whose very existence 
is unknown to you, against whose operations you are con- 
sequently defenseless.” This screed suggests that Abbot 
Chao-Kung has recently been reading James Hilton’s “Lost 
Horizon,” and naively wants to try it out on Western fears. 
If there are any who are likely to be scared by these mys- 
terious and vaulting threats, the Abbot’s past record should 
remove all fears. Son of a Hungarian Jewish family, this 
sixty-year-old poser entered into life as Ignatius Trebitsch; 
fluttered into notice as “a Lutheran, a Presbyterian, an 
Episcopal curate, an atheist.” In 1910 a member of the 
British Parliament, he later became a spy on both sides 
during the World War; spent some time in an English 
prison for forgery; left the country later by request; 
wandered to the Far East as an arms salesman, but pro- 
fessed to be in turn financial adviser to Wum Pei-Fu; head 
of the secret service for Chiang Kai-Shek; intimate of Man- 
chukuo’s puppet-emperor, Pu Yi. Compare this career with 
his threats, and believe as little as you like. Since his first 
pronunciamento, he professes to be making arrangements 
to come to Washington to talk over peace plans with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


The Soviet’s Atheistic Periodical, Bezbozhnik, is grieving 
bitterly over the oppression of the Greek and Russian 
Orthodox churches in Poland by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. The Soviet, in its “righteous and liberating” in- 
vasion and division of Poland, in co-operation with Ger- 
many, discovered, to its great horror and indignation, that 
“forty per cent of the Orthodox churches in Poland have 
been destroyed or converted into Roman Catholic churches.” 
Polish legionnaires are charged with carrying off ikons and 
church plates; with preventing the people in Polish terri- 
tory from “freely fulfilling their religious obligations.” In 
all likelihood the charge is true enough, but to assume that 
the “Polish legionnaires” did this solely as Catholic crusad- 
ing devotees is going rather far. However, what has hap- 
pened to the Orthodox churches in Russia during the last 
twenty years? What has become of the churches of other 
religious groups—the Lutheran, for instance? What has 
been done with their churches? What has become of their 
pastors? Their disappearance under a welter of calculated 
communist hate and godlessness has none of the chaos of 
war to account for it. 


Restive Under the Editorial reproaches that are sifting 
sand into the bearings of the “Axis,” Mussolini’s inde- 
fatigable “mouthpiece, Virginio Gayda, has recently (De- 
cember 23) adopted the “you’re another” form of argu- 
ment. This is because some bitter words have been coming 
through about Italy’s betrayal of her allies at the time of 
the World War as an explanation of her present attitude. 
Gayda at once jumped upon a very tender and sensitive spot 
when, on this recent occasion, he said, “The Austria of the 
Hapsburgs and the Germany of the Hohenzollerns wanted 
to prepare secretly for war against Serbia without consult- 
ing Italy, so as to place before her a fait accompli. . 
Vienna and Berlin talked about Italy’s treason on account 
of her immediate separation from the central powers. The 
violation of the treaty of alliance was instead due solely to 
Austria and Germany.” Gayda draws an obvious parallel 
between that incident and Italy’s present aloofness from 
active participation now with her ally, and quotes Count 
Ciano, Italy’s Foreign Minister, as saying, “Germany started 
the war against Poland without Italy’s consent.” This is 
indeed shocking news, just now when we were getting used 
to believing that England did it all in 1914 and at present. 
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THE LUTHERAN Brings Its Readers Facts 


LESS TOIL FOR WOMEN 


Peruaps because the U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Missions 
has focused attention on South America we read with inter- 
est an article in the Christian Advocate (Methodist) which 
contrasts the life of women of the Andes Mountain regions 
with that of the same sex in the United States. One reads: 


“AJl women are not so fortunate as to have been born in the 
United States and the twentieth century. 

“In the Andean highlands of South America, it is not an un- 
common sight to see a wife hitched with a burro, a mule, or a 
mountain pony and pulling the crooked stick which serves her 
husband as a plow, as he scratches the hard surface of the stony 
slopes. Sometimes she pulls the plow alone. There is no money 
for tractors. If there were, this mountainous terrain is not 
suited to their use. 

“At harvest time this Indian woman frequently beats out all 
the grain they raise with a flail. Sometimes several families 
unite, pooling their crops of grain and their animals for the 
threshing. The horses, oxen, or mules are driven around and 
around, treading out the grain. At one side, the women toss it 
into the air repeatedly, that the wind may carry away the chaff. 
This done, they fan small portions at a time with a small spatulate 
fan, woven from plant fibers, to blow away the remaining dust 
and chaff. Then, it is stored away until needed, when it is 
ground into flour or meal. 

“Tf they have raised corn, the woman must stack it to dry, then 
husk it. After that, she places the short yellow ears, just out of 
reach of the animals, on the sloping roof of the lean-to which 
shelters them from storms. As required, she takes it down and 
grinds it in a stone metate, a wide shallow mortar. A small round 
stone, generally held in one hand, is the pestle. Even this task 
is performed on the ground, with her back bent over her labor. 

“Among these Indian women there is no money for prepared 
or tinned foods. Even if there were, their is no corner grocery 
at which to purchase them. The market is in a distant town, 
visited only a few times annually.” 


SUNDAY’S USEFULNESS 


THE same Canadian journal has in its succeeding (Jan- 
uary 1940) issue an editorial discussion of Sunday. Canada, 
unlike the United States, it must be remembered, is now 
engaged in a war with Germany. The Herald’s editorials 
indicate the consciousness of their writer that peace does 
not prevail among them. It cites the neglect of the Lord’s 
Day as giving freedom of action to wars. 


“Hop Fast THE Lorp’s Day 

“There are two great heritages that this continent has which 
came to it at the time of the Reformation. One is the open Bible 
and the other is the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day. Today 
we witness an attack being made on both of them. It is not our 
purpose here to say anything about the attack on the Bible. 
It is an anvil that has broken many hammers in the past and will 
break any weapon that is formed against it in the days to be. 
What we do want to say is something strong about the attack 
being made on our Christian Sunday. 

“We are living in a day of confusion. There is nothing new in 
that. Confusion is everywhere, and is world-wide. People are 
being swept from their moorings today by specious arguments 
that appeal to prejudices, self-interest, racial and religious bigotry 
and the like. There is a lack of clear thinking on vital issues 
particularly on the most vital issues of all—the relation of the 
soul to God. The result is that ideas and suggestions that would 
otherwise have received short shrift are being seriously enter- 
tained in responsible quarters because they come under the guise 
of patriotism. And ‘patriotism’ a well-known statesman of an- 
other day said, ‘is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ 

“For years we have warned our readers in The Evangelical 
Christian of a coming attempt to rob us of the sanctity of our 
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Lord’s Day through certain vested interests that would seek 
the opening of the moving picture theatres on Sunday. The 
thin edge of the wedge was seen when they obtained permission 
to open at 12.05 on Sunday night, or Monday morning, to be 
exact. That, we were convinced, was only the beginning of an 
attempt that would be made later by selfish and anti-Christian 
interests to have them opened in the evening, and then in the 
afternoon. That is exactly what has happened, and the war pro- 
vided the opportunity to enable the request for legislation to be 
done under the beating of the patriotic drum. 

“In the month of October a letter was published in the Windsor 
Star and sent to the Provincial and Federal Governments of 
Canada urging thai as a war measure the theatres should be 
permitted to open on Sunday afternoon and evenings and a tax 
charged which would help to meet the cost of the war. The 
appeal is based entirely on patriotism. It is to bring from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 a week into the treasury of the country, and looks 
very fine on paper. How the governments are going to receive 
it we do not know. 

“We would like to warn our readers of what is being done, 
and to have them alert when the time comes to take action. The 
matter has been drawn to our attention by the Lord’s Day 
Alliance of Canada who are alive to the danger and are doing 
yeoman service in seeing that there is no tampering with our 
heritage of Sunday. It would be nothing short of disastrous 
should such a scheme as this ever receive governmental sanction. 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the Lord will honor 
the nation that continues to honor His day, but that the direst 
consequences will follow our rejection of this great privilege. 
Here is a statement by a noted American on “The American Sab- 
bath: Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” which every Canadian should 
heed. He writes: 

“The most priceless possession of any nation has been lost, 
strayed, or stolen from the United States. What was once 
known as the American Holy Day has degenerated into a con- 
tinental holiday. Step by step, the commercial and sporting 
world has been appropriating the American Christian Sabbath 
for profit. 

“There has been much discussion about the falling off in 
church attendance. It is not difficult to name the cause. It is 
in the changed attitude toward the Christian Sabbath, which 
has lost its sacred character. It is the most complete surrender 
of the day to athletics, baseball, football, horse racing, motion 
pictures, and Sunday social activities, which have taken the 
place of the evening services. The churches are dark, the 
theatres ablaze. 

“The destruction of the American Sabbath is the entering 
wedge of Fascism, Nazism and Communism in the United 
States. To break down the Christian Sabbath is the first attack 
of the infidel world against the Church.” 


WAR RELIEF FUND 
(Continued from page 9) 


no more rice that would be his last letter. Other instances 
of extreme need were cited. 

The conference at Columbus gave some time to a discus- 
sion of the action of President Roosevelt in sending a rep- 
resentative to the Vatican. All those present agreed in con- 
demning the action. Only two general presidents were pres- 
ent, namely, President Knubel of the United Lutheran 
Church and President Poppen of the American Lutheran 
Church. These two general presidents joined in giving the 
public press a statement protesting against the Vatican re- 
lationship created by the sending of Mr. Taylor to Rome. 
This action was characterized as unnecessary, un-American, 
disruptive of American unity and therefore not in harmony 
with the purpose of peace, and a cause of suspicion that 
political influences from religious sources are being exerted 
upon American national life—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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“HEAVEN AND EARTH SHALL PASS 
AWAY, BUT MY WORDS SHALL NOT 
PASS AWAY.” A BLESSED ASSUR- 
ANCE IN THESE DAYS WHEN ‘THE 
WORD’ IS TRIED TO THE UTTER- 
MOST. 


Church of the living God, 
Pillar of ground and truth, 

Keep the old paths the fathers trod 
In thy illumined youth. 


So, in thy bosom lies 
The touchstone for the age; 
Seducing error shrinks and dies 
At light from yonder page. 


Fear not, though doubts abound 
And scoffing tongues deride; 

Love of God’s word finds surer ground 
When to the utmost tried. 


Toil at thy sacred text; 
More fruitful grows the field; 
Each generation for the next 
Prepares a richer yield. 


God’s Spirit in the Church 
Still lives unspent, untired, 
Inspiring hearts that fain would search 
The truths Himself inspired. 


Move, Holy Ghost, with might 
Amongst us as of old; 
Dispel the falsehood, and unite 
In true faith the true fold. Amen. 
—A. J. Mason. 


SALLY’S EARS 
By Ina E. Lindsley 


SoMETHING was the matter with Sally’s 
ears. Her father had noticed that when 
the little girl was sitting in the yard and 
looking off, she did not hear him, although 
he called, “Sally! Sally!” ever so loud. 

Sally’s mother wondered about it. For 
sometimes her little daughter could hear 
the tiny “cheep, cheep,” of a baby bird 
high up in its nest, and at other times she 
couldn’t hear the telephone ring, nor the 
striking of the big clock in the hall. 

It was very strange. And Sally didn’t 
understand it either. “Why didn’t I hear 
that?” she often thought to herself when 
told about something. 

One day Sally’s father said he thought 
they would go to a doctor to find out what 
the trouble was. And they would have 
gone if the little girl’s grandmother hadn’t 
found the cause of the queer deafness and 
hadn’t known a remedy that didn’t hurt 
at all. 

It happened while Sally was visiting at 
the home of her grandmother. The very 
first night, while she was helping set the 
table, the little girl didn’t hear when 
grandmother said, “You may put two 
spoons at each place,” even though it was 
said twice. Smiling a little to herself, Sally 
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walked around as though no one were 
talking at all. 

“Do you ever imagine things, Grand- 
mother?” Sally asked at supper. 

“Yes,” mused grandmother, “but not so 
much as I did when I was your age. What 
were you imagining before supper, little 
girl?” 

“I was a princess,” smiled Sally, “and 
thought I had found all your nice silver. 
But how did you know I was pretending?” 


“Oh, I guessed,” grandmother answered. . 


“Isn’t it fun to imagine things?” asked 
Sally. 

“Yes,” agreed grandmother. “But when 
I was a little girl I found that I missed 
seeing and hearing many interesting things 
that way. That is, I did until I discovered 
the remedy.” 

“Remedy?” wondered Sally. But she 
didn’t find out what that was until later. 

That afternoon Sally played in the or- 
chard, and at supper grandmother asked 
her questions. 

“How many birds did you see?” she 
asked. “And did you hear any that you 
couldn’t find?” 

“Why, I didn’t notice any,” said Sally. 
“Oh, yes, I guess I did see some robins on 
the grass.” 

“Did you hear the crickets?” grand- 
mother inquired. “And did you notice how 
pretty the flowers were?” 

“I wasn’t thinking about flowers,” Sally 
answered slowly. “You see, I was im- 
agining things.” 

Then grandmother told the little girl of 
the remedy she had discovered when she 
was no older than Sally. “I found a way 
to have a good time with my imagination 
without having to miss seeing and hearing 
all the other interesting things,” she said. 

“How?” asked Sally. 

“Well,” grandmother went on, “there was 
a big, bare attic in our house, and I took 
that for my imagining room. By having a 
special place, I learned to pretend only 
when I wanted to. On rainy days and 
when there was nothing else of interest I 
would go up there and have a wonderful 
time. I called the room ‘The Secret 
Chamber.’ ” 

“How interesting to have it a secret!” 
Sally exclaimed. “I believe I'll try having 
an imaginating place.” 

After Sally had come home, her mother 
said to her father one day: “Have you 
noticed how much better Sally hears? Her 
ears seem to be perfect now.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sally’s father, “the only 
time she is hard to call now is when she 
gets interested in something in the old 
garage.” 

You see, that was Sally’s “Secret Cham- 
ber.” And that is how it happened that 
the little girl didn’t have to go to see an 
ear doctor.—Exchange. 


“A LEMON-FLAVORED grass, that is used for 
flavoring pies and custards, grows in South 
Africa.” 
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THEIR WINTER NEIGHBORS 
By Anne McQueen 
(Concluded from last week) 


Doris found her hands full with a house- 
ful of merry, small children, and she en- 
joyed them thoroughly. Her letters to her 
mother were full of their doings and those 
of the servants. She could have enjoyed 
the pleasures of the town, if she only had 
had time to accept the invitations that her 
sister’s friends were always sending her. 
But the baby couldn’t be intrusted to the 
maid, and Doris, of course, had to decline 
all invitations. She was having a pleasant, 
busy time, but she would be glad when 
Tom was sufficiently recovered for Mary to 
leave him, so that she could return to her 
mother. 

She asked no questions about the winter 
people in the old Patton house, and her 
mother never mentioned them; they grad- 
ually passed out of Doris’ remembrance, so 
that when she at last found herself seated 
in the “Dixie Flyer” on her way home 
again, she had quite forgotten the neigh- 
bors who were not neighbors—just winter 
visitors. 

She changed from the Flyer to a little 
local train which would take her to her 
home station; and, right out in the pine 
woods, miles from anywhere, the little 
engine stopped, with doleful grunts and 
whistles, and the train of small, stuffy 
coaches came to a halt. 

“Just an hour or so, ladies and gents, 
and we shall be off again,” called the con- 
ductor, smiling apologetically from the 
doorway. “You all climb out and walk 
around in the woods, pick flowers, and see 
the sights, and Tl whistle when we're 
ready.” 

The disgruntled passengers, with excla- 
mations of annoyance, clamored for partic- 
ulars. They all wanted to reach their des- 
tinations as soon as possible; they didn’t 


- want to get out and walk around! It was 


nothing short of criminal carelessness that 
made an engine break down—the railroads 
in this section were abominable. It was 
enough to make tourists stay away, or at 
least come in their own cars. 

While they sat and condoled with one 
another, and abused the train, the engine, 
and the trainmen, the sun outside smiled 
softly, dimpling the brown needles under 
the great swaying trees with freckled 
light. The birds sang as if it were spring- 
time instead of midwinter, and the sway- 
ing tops of the pines seemed to nod an in- 
vitation to come forth and sit on the carpet 
at their feet, listen to the birds, and smell 
the balsam-freighted air, so different from 
the stuffy atmosphere of the coach. 

A girl who sat just across the aisle from 
Doris looked longingly out of the window. 
She turned, and her eyes met the eyes of 
Doris in a glance of mutual understanding. 
The girl was dressed in a neat, quiet coat 
suit of gray. She smiled at Doris and half 
rose from her seat. 

“Oh, I do want to walk so badly! Will 
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you go?” she said impulsively, with a shy 
little smile, as she rose from her seat. 

“Gladly; I was just aching to go,” con- 
fessed Doris, and the two girls walked 
away into the freckled sunlight of the 
pines, while the crew and the conductor 
toiled, and the passengers fretted and 
fumed inside. 

The girl in gray was a city girl; to her 


_ everything was a marvel. Doris, a native 


of the country, knew every sound of bird 
and of animal—the sweet whistle of the 
quail, the honk of a flock of geese, the 
chatter of a squirrel, peering at them from 
the boughs overhead. 

“Tt is so wonderful to live in the coun- 
try,” said the girl in gray, who listened 
with respect to Doris’ knowledge of the 
birds and animals. “This is my first win- 
ter in the country. And you’ve always 
lived here?” 

“Not far away from here, and I like it, 
of course, for it is my home Only I do 
get lonesome sometimes, for we haven’t 
any neighbors,” confessed Doris, rather 
ruefully. “It is hard for a girl to live with- 
out other girl neighbors. But I have the 
most wonderful little mother in the world, 
so I ought to be ashamed of being lone- 
some.” : 

The other girl sighed—a brief, stifled 
little sigh that was removed at once by 
a radiant smile. “I haven’t had a mother 
since I was a little girl, a baby, almost. 
I’ve lived nearly all of my life in hotels 
with nurses and governesses. Father is a 
business man who travels through the 
country, and when he is at home the most 
of his time is spent in the office. He has 
several offices in different cities, so you 
see any one of them may be called our 
home. But I’ve finished school, now, and 
father has given me a real home at last. 
I haven’t any mother, but we have Mrs. 
Blake, a dear old friend, for housekeeper, 
and for the first time in my life I have a 
neighbor—a real, dear neighbor. Just think 
of it!” 

“T envy you. Do tell me about her. Is 
she your own age? Is she a college girl?” 
Doris asked wistfully. 

The other girl chuckled, her eyes shining. 
It was a beautiful secret that she had to 
tell. 

“You couldn’t guess in a year, so I'll 
have to tell you, or the train will be going 
before I finish. She is an old lady—quite 
sixty, I think.” 

“Oh!” Disappointment was in Doris’ 
voice. “She isn’t very congenial, is she?” 

“Yes, she is,’ sighed the girl in gray 
contentedly. “Now let me tell you about 
it. When we first went to this place to live 
I was so lonesome for companionship, 
though Mrs. Blake told me that I soon 
would have a visitor. But the days rolled 
by—the weeks, rather—and no visitor ap- 
peared. I felt that I must have someone 
to talk to besides the servants and Mrs. 
Blake. I looked out the window one day 
and saw coming up the avenue the queer- 
est-looking old top buggy, with a white 
mare drawing it, and my neighbor sitting 
alone on the seat!” 

“Oh!” gasped Doris, and paused abruptly. 
She must hear this girl’s story before she 
interrupted. 

“Yes, a buggy, did you ever hear of 
such a thing! I ran down the steps to meet 
her, and help her out; she was lame, and 
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just as amiable and sweet as she could be. 
I can’t get out,’ she said, ‘but I came to 
take you for a ride, if you'll get into the 
buggy. Old Aunt Emily—that’s the mare’s 
name—is as gentle as a lamb, and we can 
drive round and see the sights.’ 

“Of course I hopped in, and she took me 
all about the country, and showed me the 
old powder magazine the soldiers had in 
Indian war times, and the big dam, and the 
lone pine that measures so many feet that 
I’ve forgotten, and the place in the woods 
where the violets always come first—oh, 
she showed me beautiful things! Then she 
took me to her own home, and it is the 
dearest little gem of a house, with so many 
pretty things that I can’t tell you about 
all of them. Dear old portraits, and real 
lace curtains, and an Oriental carpet on 
the floor, and—oh, that ‘nest’ of tables!” 

The girl’s eyes shone brighter than ever. 
‘We had lunch on them, a table apiece, 
and I’m sure that you never would guess 
what we had.” She paused impressively, 
and then whispered, dramatically: “Pound 
cake and custard! I never ate such good 
things! The custard was served in a tall 
goblet with a twisted stem. Her cook, an 
old black woman, had them all ready, and 
my neighbor confessed that she had made 
them herself, before she came for me. ‘TI 
knew you were lonely,’ she said, ‘and even 
an old woman is better than no neighbor. 
My daughter is away, and I thought I’d 
call on you in her place.’ Wasn’t that 
kind?! Of course since then I’ve been 
there many times. I run over nearly every 
day, and so does Mrs. Blake, who gets 
lonely, too. And I know all the stories 
about the dear old pictures, and the fur- 
niture, and the Turkey carpet, and every- 
thing. It is fine to have a home, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it is—indeed it is!” breathed Doris, 
with heartfelt earnestness. 

“Some day we'll have old things, but 
just now, they are all new—so dreadfully 
new! Mrs. Blake says: ‘Poor child, that’s 
because you’ve never had a home.’ And 
—‘things must have a beginning; a hun- 
dred years from now your descendants 
will have some treasures, too.’ So I'll just 
enjoy my neighbor’s while I’m waiting,” 
the girl chuckled. 

“Toot, too-oo-ot!” shrilled the little 
whistle, and the engine began to chug. 
“Come on!” yelled the passengers, flutter- 
ing warning handkerchiefs from the win- 
dow, “we’re ready to start.” 

Hand in hand the two girls ran, re- 
freshed and glowing, to the dusty, cindery 
little compartment, which mattered noth- 
ing, for they were going home! 

Doris made up her mind to tell her new 
acquaintance all about herself, when they 
were seated again, and the train began to 
move. They would talk about what beau- 
tiful times they would have together. She 
was glad that she had found a real friend. 
Now that her eyes were opened, Doris saw 
the familiar old things of her home trans- 
formed into jewels of great worth—they 
never again could be dross! But if she 
had been at home, Doris knew this miracle 
never would have happened. She would 
have tempestuously forbidden the little, 
neighborly mother to visit the rich winter 
visitors, who cared nothing about the 
“natives.” Never, never would she have 
allowed little Mrs. Grey to go jogging up 
to the old Patton house in the buggy, with 
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Aunt Emily flickering her skimpy tail be- 
tween its shafts. 

“A—a—all a—aab-o-o-r-d!” shouted the 
conductor, and the two girls scampered up 
the steps, rushed into the dingy coach, 
and sat down together. 

“And now let me tell you a secret of my 
own—something that you would never 
guess,” beamed Doris, squeezing the hand 
of the girl in gray. “You and I are going 
to be neighbors, too!”—Selected. 


THE ROSE STILL GROWS 
BEYOND THE WALL 


NEAR shady wall a rose once grew, 
Budded and blossomed in God’s free 
light, 
Watered and fed by morning dew, 
Shedding its sweetness day and night. 
As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
Slowly rising to loftier height, 
It came to a crevice in the wall, 
Through which there shone a beam of 
light. he 
Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride 
It followed the light through the crevice’s 
length 
And unfolded itself on the other side. 
The light, the dew, the broadening view 
Were found the same as they were be- 
fore; 
And it lost itself in beauties new, 
Breathing its fragrance more and more. 
Shall claim of death cause us to grieve, 
And make our courage faint or fail? 
Nay! Let us faith and hope receive; 
The rose still grows beyond the wall. 
Scattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore. 
Just as it did on the other side, 
Just as it will for evermore.—A. L. Frink. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Raw Oyster CockTAiL 


Attow four oysters to each serving. 
Wash oysters and sprinkle with lemon 
juice. Combine with tomato catsup and 
chill thoroughly. Serve in sherbet glasses 
with lemon section. 


Lams aA La King. Take two cups of cold 
cooked lamb, cut into cubes. Melt four 
tablespoons butter and combine four table- 
spoons flour with it. Gradually add one 
cup of milk and one cup lamb stock or hot 
water, and stir until the sauce is thick- 
ened. Then add the diced lamb, one-half 
cup celery, diced, one small can of button 
mushrooms, one-half cup peas, one pi- 
mento, sliced, one green pepper, diced, and 
season with salt and pepper. Serve in patty 
shells. Place a cube of currant jelly on 
top of each. 


SMILES 


Wee Dorothy saw a rooster flap his 
wings and crow. “Funny old bird,” she 
remarked. “He spanks himself and then 
cries about it.” 
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BEHOLD THE KING 


Jesus Plans a Dramatic Announcement of His Kingship 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 21: 1-16. The Sunday School Lesson for January 28 


Jesus made annual trips to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. Though He was making 
possible the establishment of Christianity 
to supplant the Jewish religion, He was a 
loyal Jew, observing the requirements of 
Jewish law and customs. Passover time 
‘was near when Jesus came from Perea by 
way of Jericho up to Jerusalem to cele- 
brate what turned out to be His last visit 
to Jerusalem. With His disciples Jesus 
came to Bethany on Mount Olivet to spend 
the Sabbath there. The next day, the first 
day of the week, our Sunday, He made 
what is termed His triumphal journey into 
Jerusalem. This proved to be a great event, 
the one that provides our background for 
Palm Sunday. Obviously, only Jesus, at 
the time, grasped the significance of what 
took place. It is true that a group of per- 
sons united in a declaration of His King- 
ship, but they were not aware of the un- 
dying words they uttered. Jesus foresaw 
what would happen. It was far too vital 
to be left to chance. 


Preparation 


Jesus did not seek publicity. He pre- 
ferred to do His work with as little show 
as possible. But His kingship was to be 
announced. The thought of this suggested 
something dramatic. It was all too extra- 
ordinary to be done ordinarily. This was 
to be a unique manifestation about Jesus. 
His ministry was involved, though only He 
knew it. Accordingly, Jesus made the 
strange plan which sent two disciples on 
an apparently foolish errand. In an ad- 
joining town which they had not visited 
they were to find a colt with its mother. 
The colt was to be fetched. But why? Of 
what use would an unbroken colt be to 
Jesus? Surely He would not attempt to 
ride it. His way of traveling was to walk. 
How ridiculous it would be to see Jesus 
on horseback! But these obedient disciples 
did as they were told, thus becoming help- 
ers of Jesus in preparing for a striking 
demonstration of honor to Him. However, 
it was not for the honor involved that 
Jesus planned. Rather it was for the an- 
nouncement of His Kingship. 

When Matthew wrote about this tri- 
umphal entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem 
he wanted to prove to his Jewish readers 
that what transpired was according to 
prophecy. So he quoted an old statement 
which picturesquely described what was 
to be an experience in the life of the 
looked-for Messiah. He said that what was 
done had for its purpose the fulfillment 
of an important prophecy. Hence, so Mat- 
thew reasoned, Jesus must be the Messiah, 
and there was indisputable reason for the 
Jews to accept Jesus of Nazareth as their 
Messiah. It was to make this hoped-for 
announcement to the Jews that Jesus 
planned for the entry into the Holy City. 


Proclamation 


Jesus did not raise His voice to tell the 
people that He was their Messiah King. 


The multitude was ready for any excite- 
ment. Someone, probably seeing in the 
tribute that was given Jesus some external 
marks of a King’s procession, began the 
Scriptural quotation which suggests the 
antiphonal shouting that acclaimed Him as 
David’s Son, the One coming in the name 
of the Lord. 

This was enough to start the demon- 
stration. It was really a fine announcement 
of Jesus as King. The hope that stirred 
the hearts of loyal Jews led this shouting 
crowd to see in Jesus the fulfillment of 
their desire. They believed their dream of 
a re-established nation, with the throne 
renewed, was possible of reality in Him. 
Their enthusiasm was boundless. They em- 
ployed every available means to express 
their zeal. They did their best to imitate 
what people did in proclaiming and wel- 
coming an earthly King. 

They swept through the city gates. The 
people heard and saw and wondered. Such 
a demonstration called for explanation. It 
was clear that Jesus was the cause of it 
all: but who could this man be? The 
parading multitude did not know the an- 
swer. All they could say was that His 
name was Jesus, that He came from Naz- 
areth, and that He was a prophet. There 
was nothing in their answer beyond the 
popular opinion about Jesus. There was no 
suggestion that He was the Son of God. 
They were following Him as a man, hoping 
to be benefited by the Kingdom they hoped 
He would set up. 


Protestation 
The demonstrative people who were with 
Jesus soon were lost in the great Passover 
crowd in the city. No special attention was 
given to Jesus. He seems to have sep- 


THINK OF THESE 


Maeniricent displays of loyalty to Jesus 
now and then do not assure Him of our 
dependable faithfulness. 


A good store has more merchandise than 
is used by its professional window dec- 
orator, 


It takes a great lot of “common people” 
to back up leaders in their undertakings. 


Though a business practice is honorable 
and honest, the church is not the place for 
it, however convenient that would be. 


Christians can risk plenty of demonstra- 
tion to get people to ask of Jesus, “Who is 
this?” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Triumphal Entry. Matthew 21: 1-11. 
T. The Children’s Praise. Matthew 21: 12-17. 
W. The Eternal Throne. Psalm 45: 6-11. 
Th. The King of Glory. Psalm 24: 1-10. 

F. The Righteous Kingdom. Jeremiah 23: 1-8. 
Sat. The King Reco; ed. Luke 2: 25-32. 

S. The Reign of the Messiah. Psalm 2: 1-12. 
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arated Himself from the multitude and to 
have gone with His disciples to the Temple. 
What He saw there hurt Him. From boy- 
hood He had revered the Temple as His 
Father’s house. In its courts people were 
to assemble for worship. Instead of giving 
the court over to worshipers, they were 
crowded out by traders and money 
changers, who were using a sacred place 
for their convenience, but doing it evidently 
by permission of the elders and priests, 
who were obligated to maintain the Temple 
and its courts in holiness. With remarkable 
courage and dominant power Jesus as- 
serted His authority by driving out the 
desecrators. He supported His drastic 
action with a heart-searching, condemning 
quotation from the Scriptures. This was 
Jesus’ protest against the wrong use of 
the Temple. 

His protest upset the chief priests and 
scribes. His act was more against them 
than against the desecrators themselves. 
They feared they would lose their stand- 
ing with the people on whom their hold 
was somewhat weak at best. Even the chil- 
dren were taking up the shout of the mul- 
titude, and filling the Temple with their, 
“Hosanna to the Son of David.” But these 
fearful leaders dared not attack Jesus 
directly. They attempted to show Him that 
these children should be silenced, lest their 
words disturb the sacred quiet of the holy 
Temple. Jesus’ reply was a rebuke of the 
complainers. Their protest to Him meant 
nothing, but His protest against them 
meant everything. At the time they were 
silenced. 


AN APPRECIATION 


RECENTLY a young woman whose work 
has taken her away from home, church, 
and Sunday school, and makes it impos- 
sible for her to maintain membership in 
any Sunday school—though she may have 
occasional Sundays when she can attend 
church—expressed a fond appreciation of 
the Sunday school “back home.” From 
childhood the Sunday school had meant 
much to her. It gave her something she 
remembers now with marked appreciation 
and treasures as an indescribable posses- 
sion that has always been a great help 
to her. 

Such an appreciation is worth far more 
than long, elaborate articles in defense of 
the Sunday school. It is what is done to 
a growing life that is the proof of the 
school’s place in the social and religious 
life of a community. Doing this is not 
dependent on a school’s being the last 
word in equipment and method and all 
that we advocate as the essentials of an 
up-to-date school, educational in all its 
bearings and life-situation influenced in 
all its plans and procedures. At least this 
young woman did not have such a school; 
hers was just a “good” school with some 
good teachers and leaders. How much bet- 
ter off she would be now, how much 
higher would be her appreciation, if it had 
been her privilege to have been a pupil 
in a “last word” school, we do not know. 
Unquestionably the comparatively few, 
even today, who enjoy the educational ad- 
vantages of “the best there is” can look 
ahead to an enriched life that will owe far 
more to the Sunday school than the ma- 
jority of pupils can possibly do. 


Ser a's 


ue 
we? 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


INTENSE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


How to, Develop It Through the 
Bible and Prayer 


Lessons: Psalm 1:1-3; James 1:5-8 


“Tue life within is not a substitute for 
the life without; rather it is the power- 
house where we gain strength for fresh 
endeavor, the lamp by the light of which 
we are guided to new discovery. Our way 
lies forward, not back. Not back from 
science to faith, but forward through science 
to a more assured and satisfying faith. 
Not back from service to prayer, but for- 
ward through prayer to a more effective 
and enduring service.” This quotation is 
from “The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science,” by William Adams Brown. It 
marks the reaction against the emphasis a 


few years ago on what was called the 


Social Gospel. In those days Christianity 
was pictured as a way of living, a service, 
with little thought for the devotional life. 
Today the pendulum has swung back to- 
ward an emphasis on worship. 


+ 


Intensive Rather Than Extensive 

We are learning that Christianity can 
extend itself only in proportion to the 
depth of its experience of God. For in- 
stance, Foreign Missions depends directly 
upon the spirituality of the home church. 
It is one thing to project great plans for 
the evangelization of the world; it is an- 
other to tap the necessary sources of 
power. If we lack men or money for our 
world adventure, it is because we lack 
warmth and vitality in our devotional life. 
If our promotional plans in the U. L. C. A. 
fail to click, it will be because we have 
lost contact with the living Christ. 

How many personal lives falter far be- 
low their possibilities for service because 
the Bible and prayer have been neglected. 
It seems such an unimportant choice to 
make on a beautiful Sunday morning 
whether the car will take us to church or 
out “into God’s country.” Yet the service- 
ableness of our lives to Christ may be 
dulled for lack of that “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer” in God’s house. We have a very 
practical subject to discuss. It is a subject 
that young folks should consider. Devo- 
tional habits are seldom. acquired after 
youth has gone. Every live young person 
wants life to count for the right in his 
world. Life can never count for its most, 
without devotional practice. 


A Question of Authorship 

We need a sense of the reality of God 
as a foundation for our devotional lives. 
Bible reading and prayer both depend upon 
it for their effectiveness. The Bible is the 
Word of God. Unless we can realize this 
in our Bible reading, it will be like the 
reading of any other book. We must see 
in the printed pages the message of a 
living God Who seeks to help us to know 
Him. The Bible is revelation, it takes the 


veil from the face of God so that we can 
see what He is like. It tells us His at- 
titude toward us, His wonderful love. It 
centers in His love gift to us, His only 
begotten Son. Jesus said, “He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.” 

The writers of the Bible were men, men 
of their times. They were also God’s men, 
given the inspiration to know the truth 
necessary for salvation. They wrote for 
God, not mechanically, as a stenographer 
writing shorthand, but as free, thinking 
men, especially prepared to transmit divine 
truth to the eager souls of all generations. 
It is not enough to know all about the 
writers, nor to know the variations in the 
possible translations of their original 
words. It is not enough to give assent to 
the high moral standards for life taught 
in the Bible. It is not even enough to be 
able to tell what the Bible teaches with 
regard to the way of man’s salvation. The 
Bible will begin to live for us only when 
we read it as a direct message from God 
to ws. Just as the contents of a letter take 
value from the writer, so the Bible will 
live only as we realize its divine author- 
ship. It must become to us as our Father’s 
letter to us about His Son, our Saviour. 


Praying Our Prayers 

The cynic has said, “Men pray in the 
sanctuary on one day, then leave to spend 
the rest of the days of the week in preying 
upon their neighbors.” That is not true 
except of nominal Christians. There will 
always be hypocrites who say their prayers 
from habit or for some other reason and 
do not allow their prayers to change their 
lives. But for the few who are like that, 
there are the many who truly pray their 
prayers. 

True prayer demands the faith that there 
is a God Who hears and answers prayer. 
Prayer has certain psychological values. 
We: cannot voice our inner aspirations in 
the form of prayer without being led to 
try to live up to them. If we pray for our 
neighbors it will remind us to be kind to 
them. There are many other advantages 
that come to us through our prayers. 
Sometimes arguments for prayer seem to 
be written on the proposition that it is 
good for us to pray even if there is no 
God to hear our prayers. But that is not 
Christian prayer. When Jesus prayed, He 
talked confidently and intimately with His 
Father. Our prayers will never be vital 
until we realize the presence of God. 


The Spirit of Consecration 

Bible reading and prayer become ef- 
fective in the measure of our consecration. 
Our wills must be bent to God’s. After all, 
it is not so hard for us to know what we 
should do as it is to be willing to do it 
when we know it. The Bible will remain 
a purely academic study to those who are 
not eagerly seeking to know God’s will for 
them. Prayer will be little different from 
the prayer-wheels of the heathen so long 
as the pray-er is not intensely concerned 
with God’s will for him. 


The Spirit of Discipline 

“In the school of prayer we discover 
our own shortcomings.” This is also true 
in the school of the Bible. We do not look 
to Bible study or to prayer to find reasons 
to congratulate ourselves. Jesus had His 
eye on a pray-er like that. He went to the 
temple and prayed, “I thank thee, Lord, 
that I am not as other men.” It is possible 
to read of the faults of David or Peter 
and thank God for our purity and courage. 
But our Christian lives will not develop 
through that kind of Bible reading and 
prayer. Prayer and Bible study are “the 
judgment seat to which we bring what we 
have made out of what He has given us, 
that He may test it by His own divine 
ideal.” 


The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


The right use of the Bible and prayer 
will result in a new appreciation of God’s 
goodness to us. Even the world about us 
takes on new beauty and new meaning 
when we look upon it in the realized pres- 
ence of God. Our hearts must stir with 
thanksgiving. So much of our prayer life 
is given to petition, to asking for things 
for ourselves. Even spiritual blessings fade 
into the background of our prayers as we 
ask for the things that give comfort and 
satisfaction in this life. The contemplation 
of the wisdom and love of God and of His 
gracious provision for our daily returning 
needs should give a lift to our spirits. It 
should demand the outpouring of our hearts 
in thanksgiving. 


The Spirit of Fellowship 


Forbes Robinson wrote, “I am feeling 
comfort at night in simply telling Him all 
the feelings which I cannot explain to 
anyone else, asking Him to interpret, to 
sift, to allow the better to live and to 
annihilate the untrue.” This is what the 
realized presence of God can do in our 
devotional lives. We speak to God and He 
speaks to us. He does not speak with 
human words, of course, but He has His 
ways of telling us the answers. If we are 
sensitive to His presence and willing to 
hear Him, He will let us know what we 
ought to know in answer to our prayers. 

We need never feel alone. We may have 
fellowship with Him whether on a desert 
island or amid the crowds of strangers on 
the city streets. Some of the most beau- 
tiful testimonies to the power of this fel- 
lowship come from concentration camps 
in Germany. Lutheran pastors who have 
spent their lives with the Word and have 
practiced prayer for years, in the loneliness 
of their imprisonment have discovered God 
anew. 

In this fellowship there is renewal of the 
spirit. Courage comes to discouraged souls. 
Wisdom comes where there was ignorance 
or uncertainty. Comfort comes where 
there were sorrow and sadness. Weakness 
before temptation changes to power for 
the conquest of sin. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE LESSON COMMENTARY 


For Sunday Schools. 1940. Edited by 
Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith. The 
United Lutheran Publication House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pages 319, Price, $1.75; five 
or more copies, $1.40 each. 


The teachers and leaders in our church 
schools may turn again to the Lesson Com- 
mentary sponsored by our own Publica- 
tion House. It follows the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons, except 
for two appropriate changes. The editors, 
known throughout the church for their 
ability and qualified further by years of 
experience, present the fruit of their lives 
and their study in this exposition and ap- 
plication of Sunday School Lessons. 

The first quarter continues with the 
series started in 1939, “Studies in Matthew: 
The Kingdom of Heaven.” The portion of 
this Gospel used here includes topics and 
helps relative to the Lenten period. The 
second quarter deals with “Messages from 
the Prophets.” From Amos to Malachi they 
come to us through the medium of some 
positive teaching. In considering Jere- 
miah’s denunciation of false prophets we 
are warned about undermining our own 
work by giving free publicity to contem- 
porary false prophets. “When our people 
know what they believe and are able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
a peddler of some strange creed will cause 
very little disturbance among them.” The 
use of “The Lesson Commentary” itself 
cannot help fostering the positive biblical 
teachings of our Church out of which 
emerge the correcting attitudes. 

“Messages from the Poets” comprise the 
third quarter. While the beauty and the 
imagery of the Psalms is always impressed 
upon us, this sentence speaks of the major 
message: “Unless we emphasize the Lord, 
Whose revelation is available in His Book, 
no reverence, obedience, and the true living 
will follow.” 

The last quarter takes as its subject the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, listing the 
universal truths found there. They in- 
clude topics concerning the Golden Rule, 
discipleship, neighborliness, prayer, faith- 
fulness. The editors make these truths 
speak in a practical way. “There is con- 
siderable difference between saying to the 
world, ‘I am a Christian,’ and having the 
world say, ‘You are a Christian.’ The 
former is the boast of being, the latter the 
proof of it.” 

The development of each lesson follows 
a time-tested pattern. “The Lesson Plan” 
outlines the Scripture. “The Lesson In- 
troduced” gives the background and the 
context. The portion entitled “The Lesson 
Interpreted” evaluates the Scripture under 
consideration. “The Lesson Applied” trans- 
lates it into terms of everyday living. 

Rich with suggestions for any pastor, 
this book is an indispensable part of the 
working library of the teacher who is using 
the Uniform Sunday School Lessons. Its 
wealth of material will not only help in 
raising our standard of teaching, but what 
is more important—the standard of Chris- 
tian living. Donatp F, Irvin. 


THE CHRISTIAN YOUTH SERIES 


Prepared under the auspices of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. Published 
by the Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Regular ten-session units. Intermediate 
unit—This Is My Church, by Ernestine 
Sammons Jones. Senior unit—The Young 
Christian in Public, by the Rev. Milton 
Albert Haker. 


Special twelve-session unit—Youth 
Learns to Know the Church at Large, by 
Bernice H. Moose and the Rev. F. E. 
Reinartz. 


Introductory price—Workbook, 20 cents; 
in quantities of six or more to one address, 
15 cents. Leader’s book, 35 cents. Sample 
packet including first session unit and 
Leader’s Book and Workbook of the First 
and Intermediate and Senior units, $1.00. 


It takes no more than a cursory study 
of world conditions today to realize that 
the forces of nationalism, secularism, and 
non-Christian organizations have laid 
strong hold upon the training of youth as 
a vital factor in reaching desired goals. 
In this instance it seems to be only too 
true that “the children of this world are 
wiser than the children of light.” That 
the Christian church is awakening with 
new zeal to her responsibility in regard 
to Christian youth training, and that the 
church is sensing with new vision the fact 
that within the ranks of her glorious youth 
are sources of unused powers, is a hopeful 
sign indeed. 

Three more splendid courses are offered 
in addition to the helpful material in 
youth-training already provided by the 
United Lutheran Church. Here are books 
adapted to the needs of youth in that 
period of their lives when they feel the 
challenge of the Christian faith and need 
definite guidance in putting that faith into 
action. This newest material may be used 
as supplementary courses in Sunday school, 
or as study and program material in any 
youth organization of the church. Too 
frequently have we taken for granted that 
our young people understand the matters 
considered in these excellent courses, only 
to discover the lack when it is nearly too 
late to deal with misconceptions and the 
misunderstandings which have caused in- 
difference to the Christian enterprise. In 
these studies, the Word of God is made the 
basis for interpreting the problems of the 
church and of society; worship suggestions 
and activities are outlined effectively so 
that the leader has at his disposal a variety 
of helps to make the courses intensely in- 
teresting and challenging. 

The course on, “This Is My Church,” dis- 
cusses the work of the church, the respon- 
sibilities of the pastor, the challenge to 
adults, young people, and children in help- 
ing to meet spiritual and social needs, the 
meaning of the church service, the sig- 
nificance of the confirmation vow, and the 
cultivation of love and loyalty to the pro- 
gram of the church. In short, this course 
is a training for effective church member- 
ship. 
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The groundwork laid in the above-men- 
tioned course is a foundation for further 
work in the unit, “Youth Learns to Know 
the Church at Large.” Here the lessons 
cover the general festivals of the church, 
following the Church Year and the Cal- 
endar of Causes. The work of the Boards 
of the United Lutheran Church is ex- 
plained, and since this type of unit is to 
be repeated from year to year, this course 
should become one of the most valuable 
promotional efforts to enlist intelligent co- 
operation. 

“The Young Christian in Public” offers 
to help the youth of today to meet the 
actual test of their Christian convictions 
in public life. Prayer, good manners, 
wholesome social activities, social inter- 
course, civic duties, and the influence of 
godly lives in the community—these and 
other valuable topics are offered for dis- 
cussion and exploration, all of which 
should have a salutary effect upon leader 
and students alike. Joun I. Meck. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD 


. By James Thayer Addison. Morehouse- 
Gorham Company, New York. Pages 75. 
Price, paper, 65 cents. 


This attractive little book contains one 
of our Lord’s parables for Ash Wednesday 
and each of the Sundays in Lent, followed 
by a practical meditation for each of the 
days in the week and a short, appropriate 
collect at the end of each week. The par- 
ables listed are: The Ten Virgins, The 
Sower, The Talents, The Good Samaritan, 
The Laborers, and the Prodigal Son. The 
meditations are not intended to be ex- 
egetical but rather practical and plain with 
beautifully expressed thoughts. 

The titles of the meditation on the 
Pharisee and the Publican for Ash Wednes- 
day are: The Peril of Pride, Justification 
by Faith, and The Strength of Humility. 

“Parables of Our Lord” is another of the 
many helpful devotional books for the 
Lenten season, and it can easily be read 
through in an hour, although it is ar- 
ranged for a reading each day during the 
Lenten season. It is scriptural, practical, 
suggestive and helpful, and it will be un- 
derstood by younger people and children 
as well as by older people. 

Wruram A. WADE. 


GIDDY MINDS AND FOREIGN 
QUARRELS 


By Charles A. Beard. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pages 87. Price, 50 cents. 


A stinging criticism of United States for- 
eign policy as carried on since Theodore 
Roosevelt and his supporters launched the 
U. S. A. on an expansionist, imperialist 
program and still carried on with increas- 
ing vigor by Franklin Roosevelt and his 
supporters in the press, such as Walter 
Lippman. Charles A. Beard is dean of 
American historians. He is entirely op- 
posed to the foreign policy of the U. 5. A. 
since Roosevelt I. He calls for following 
Washington, Lincoln and the policies which 
made the United States great in the nine- 
teenth century. C. P. Harry; 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AN INTERESTED READER 


January 7, 1940 
Dear Editor: 

I nave followed with considerable inter- 
est your editorials in Tus LurHeraN with 
regard to the situation in Finland. They 
have been mild-tempered. There is a posi- 
tion which you presented with which I 
emphatically disagree. You said that it 
was all right to fight in battle for certain 
principles, which in effect means to kill 
others. There is nothing as valuable in all 
the world as human life. It was for that 
Christ died. 

Most misguided men die in battle for 
material things, to protect their wealth. 
Let us even admit that they might fight 
to protect their liberty to use their wealth 
as they please. Is that more valuable than 
human life? Emphatically, No! No! Never 
does Jesus Christ’s spirit permit the taking 
of human life. His spirit permits only the 
willingness to give one’s own life. True 
liberty of the Christian sort is found only 
in the spirit of Christ which tells us even 
now, “Fear not him who has the power 
to kill the body ...” Therein is true lib- 
erty. In harmony with this Luther sang 
in unforgettable words: 


“Take they then our life. 

Goods, fame, child, and wife, 
When their worst is done, 
They yet have nothing won: 
The Kingdom ours remaineth.” 


Nevertheless, we are exceedingly grate- 
ful for the hard-fought battles which have 
meant freedom of the press, and partic- 
ularly for the excellent issue of Tur Lu- 
THERAN which begins 1940, I have not read 
a better issue. I appreciated your keen 
editorials on page 3 and pages 14 and 15, 
and especially your analysis of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Taylor as “Envoy to the 
Vatican.” Furthermore, the article, “I’m 
Glad I Live in a Parsonage,” is a gem. 
Dr. Thomas’ article is even better than 
the first one. I have not read anything 
quite so keen as his analysis of Gandhi’s 
contribution in two paragraphs. Historians 
will consult it. Dr. Traver’s articles are 
generally good, but this one, “Why Do I 
Need Jesus?” deserves to be put into tract 
form and given world-wide circulation. 
Pastor Birk’s initial article on news of our 
“Alleghany Conference” is excellent. 
Thanks! ALLEN Cray LAMBERT. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
PEACE MESSAGES 


Teaneck, N. J., 

January 8, 1940. 

THis meeting of St. Paul’s congregation 
is called to consider the welfare of our 
church and not to settle world problems. 
It so happens, however, that the Lutheran 
Church has been put on record during the 
past week as opposed to the recent ap- 
pointment of a personal envoy from the 
President of the United States to the Pope 
at Rome. It seems to me that we can af- 
ford to be more generous in this instance. 
When we say we want “Peace at any 


price” we shouldn’t always insist that it’s 
the other fellow who has to pay the price. 
Rather, we should use every means to 
foster world-wide understanding and bring 
a quicker peace. Therefore I believe it a 
mistake to oppose the President’s action 
in this instance. 

On the other hand, we recognize the 
greed of some misguided members of the 
Roman Catholic Church for political power 
and prestige; and we know that the Cath- 
olic Church has undertaken to dominate 
the life of nations whenever they came 
under her influence. For this reason, we 
shall remain firmly opposed to the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between 
our government and the Roman Catholic 
Church or any church, and shall insist on 
the traditional American principle of sep- 
aration of church and state—From the 
report of Pastor Albert P. Stauderman .t 
the annual congregational meeting. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Every church has difficulty in holding its 
young people. Needless to say, this phase 
of our work is frequently discouraging to 
the pastor. Why can’t we hold our boys 
and girls? Why are some of them mem- 
bers of organizations in other churches in 
our community and not in their own, and 
still others not members of any church 
organization? There are some reasons for 
this of which I feel I am cognizant. There 
may be others of which I know nothing. 
For instance, there is the young man 
who is not interested in his church be- 
cause he never hears anything compli- 
mentary about it in his home. His parents 
air their squabbles, their jealousies, their 
prejudices at the supper table, and so he 
has a dislike for everyone in his church 
and therefore goes elsewhere or nowhere. 
And here is a young lady who goes to the 
other church because the friends she has 
made go there. It is too bad that she 
doesn’t have the gift for making friends 
in her own church, And then there is a 
young fellow who stays away from his 
church because the people in it aren’t good 
enough for him. They are not the type 
who like to be in the social limelight of 
the community or they are not as rich as 
some of the folks in other churches. There 
are a lot of older persons guilty of this also. 
The only thing we can say to people 
who are disloyal to their own church for 
these reasons is that they need to know 
Christ a little more intimately, that they 
need to study the Word of God a little 
more readily and apply it to themselves. 
Such persons need to hold the Christ up 
before themselves and ask: “What would 
Jesus do?” Surely they will not find ap- 
proval in the life of Christ for their actions. 
But there may be a fourth reason for 
lack of interest on the part of our young 
people. Perhaps the church (and by that 
I mean the local church) has no program 
for them; and this cause may be the great- 
est of all. We can, however, do something 
about that. Our national Luther League 
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has a program for each local League. But 
there is something more than that needed 
to have an effective Luther League. Your 
genuine interest in the youth of our 
church, your prayers, your encouragement, 
your time, your gifts are needed, for we 
who have passed on to the period of adult- 
hood are responsible for equipping and 
maintaining an adequate church home for 
all ages and all groups. After a short busi- 
ness meeting, after a devotional meeting, 
what is there left in the church to keep 
our boys and girls? We can do something 
for their recreational activities. If you are 
interested in the youth of our church, if 
you are desirous of seeing your children 
loyal to the church and spending their 
time in it rather than in questionable 
places and with undesirable companions, 
then you should provide equipment for 
their enjoyment.—From the Annual Report 
of Pastor Alfred Weber. 


PROJECT PLANS FOR SERIES 
OF YOUTH MEETINGS 


Puans for a series of nearly 500 regional 
meetings throughout the United States 
and Canada during which the youth of the 
Church will discuss practical problems and 
responsibilities of Christian citizenship were 
projected during the recent quarterly 
meeting of the executive secretaries of all 
boards of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The theme of the meetings will 
be, “Youth’s Faith in Action.” 

According to the Rev. Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, more than 300,000 
youth between the ages of 15 and 23 will 
be reached during these regional meetings 
conducted by the leaders of the Church. 
The particular purpose of the rallies will 
be to discuss the practical problems which 
youth faces today. In addition to discus- 
sions of citizenship youth will study the 
problems of how to make a living and how 
to establish a home, he said. 

The preliminary plan provides for a 
huge climactic rally during the biennial 
convention of the United Lutheran Church 
early in October. Most of the preliminary 
meetings will be held in September. 

The particular objective of the meetings, 
said Dr. Greever, will be to appeal to 
Lutheran youth throughout America to 
apply the teachings of the Christian re- 
ligion to all their relationships in accord- 
ance with their confirmation vows. A spe- 
cial effort will also be made to stimulate 
youth’s interest in the whole program of 
the Church.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


NOW! 


THE wise man keeps ambition alive with 
hope for tomorrow, but he makes tomor- 
row’s hope more promising by work done 
today. 

The only hour of real life is the present 
hour—in that hour only, we move, act, 
and live. 

Anything can be done now. We possess 
this hour, and possess no other. 

The constant thought of ambitious youth 
and determined old age should be, “What 
can I do NOW?” —Anon. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


EDUCATORS CONFER 
By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 


One of the most spirited sessions in 
years was held by the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference, January 7-9 in 
Philadelphia’s Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
“Vital Fronts in Christian Higher Educa- 
tion,’ was the theme as nearly seventy 
educators and church dignitaries met in 
twenty-seventh annual session. 

Ten of the delegates preached in Phila- 
delphia churches Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 7, to open the conference, which rep- 
resents forty Lutheran liberal arts col- 
leges, seminaries and junior colleges. That 
afternoon a special All-Lutheran Vesper 
Service was held at Holy Communion 
Church, Dr. J. Henry Harms pastor. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary to the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and 
secretary of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, spoke on “Why the Church 
in Education.” He said in part, “The edu- 
cational program of the church must be a 
transforming force in developing appre- 
ciation for the great values of life. There 
should be a courage against wrong. The 
will to power should be developed, not 
“over others” but “for others.” American 
democracy will be saved through Christian 
education. Christian faith has been the key 
to civilization, the nerve center of progress, 
and the citadel of righteousness.” 

President E. J. Braulick, who is also 
president of Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa, and Dr. James C. Kinard, president 
of Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., 
spoke on two of the larger local radio sta- 
tions Monday morning, January 8. The 
programs were arranged by Dr. Ross Stover 
of Philadelphia. 

At the opening session greetings were 
brought by Luther Harr, Ph.D., treasurer 
of the City of Philadelphia; Dr. Luther D. 
Reed, president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia; and the 
Rey. Ulla E. Bauers, president of the 
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Lutheran Ministers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Braulick presented his president’s 
address on the subject, “Changing Fron- 
tiers,’ and Dean Milton Kleintop of Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, N. Y., read a 
paper on “The Home Front.” Both talks 
made up the first discussion division en- 
titled, “The Christian Culture Front.” Dr. 
Kleintop advocated a selection of faculty 
members “who would not, consciously, in 
the name of progressivism, or unconsciously, 
because of ignorance, snipe at fundamental 
Christian doctrines and ideals in their 
classes.” 

No Short-cuts 

In presenting the secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port at the first business session, Dr. Henry 
J. Arnold, president of Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and long-term office-hold- 
ing leader for the meeting, called for 
higher standards in colleges, pointing out 
that, “there are no short cuts to culture, 
and standards must be set up to discour- 
age the loafer and the sponger. Christian 
educational colleges have weathered the 
depression.” 

Dr. Mary E. Markley of Washington, 
D. C., reported as editor of The Lutheran 
Educational News Bulletin. 

Prof. E. E. Fischer, D.D., of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, presided at a fellowship 
luncheon which was followed by a round 
table publicity discussion led by William 
Duncan of the staff of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Gettysburg College. 

President Ewald Lawson of Upsala Col- 
lege, East Orange, N. J., presided over the 
“Public Relations Front.” College public 
relations representatives discussed various 
means of disseminating college news. Par- 
ticipants were Profs. W. H. Blough and 
K. G. Lind, both of Wittenberg College; 
Prof. C. A. Serenius, Augustana College; 
Vernon Blough, Susquehanna University; 
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George DeLawter, Hartwick College; the 
Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage College. 

Delegates attended a Vesper Service and 
a complimentary supper at the Philadel- 
phia Seminary Monday evening. Follow- 
ing this visit President J. C. Kinard pre- 
sided over the forum on “The Christian 
Democracy Front,” which resulted in the 
most lively debate of the convention. The 
outcome was a democratic stalemate on 
such questions as the definition of democ- 
racy; whether the doctrine of separation 
of church and state was really a Lutheran 
doctrine; whether democracy had more to 
do with giving assent to the will of the 
majority or whether it must be imple- 
mented only in connection with the Bill of 
Rights; whether religious minorities were 
controlling the nation; whether the failure 
of democracy would be a sign that Chris- 
tianity had failed the people; and whether 
we will pass on to the next generation as 
much freedom as we received. Dr. Nathan 
R. Melhorn, Philadelphia, editor of Tus 
LUTHERAN, and representing the Philadel- 
phia League for Protestant Action, led the 
forum and was joined by the following 
speakers: President T. F. Gullixson, Lu- 
ther Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.; President 
Ewald Lawson and President Otto Mees, 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Spiritual Welfare Front,” was the 
title of Tuesday morning’s agenda. Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, New York, sec- 
retary of the Department of Welfare of 
the National Lutheran Council, in discuss- 
ing the requirements necessary for the 
Christian welfare worker, said in part: 
“We cannot depend on trial and error in 
developing leaders for church social work. 
Our colleges should present strong cur- 
ricula in the social sciences and sociological 
field work. Seminary students should re- 
ceive sufficient clinical work to make them 
aware of good scientific practises in com- 
munity welfare.” 


The Rural Communities 


Martin Schroeder, D.D., Lincoln, Nebr., 
spoke on the subject, “The Minister to the 
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| Dispossessed in Rural Communities.” He 
appealed to the seminaries to return more 
students to the rural ministry instead of 
taking them from the rural districts and 
sending them to urban communities. Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen, a member of the faculty 
of Wagner College, who is considered an 
authority on welfare work in Europe, was 
a guest at the session and discussed the 
need for sociological courses in our schools. 
Dr. Gullixson pointed out that “no man can 
minister to another in spiritual things 
across an economic abyss.” 

Prof. K. G. Lind discussed newspaper 
publicity at a special promotional luncheon 
Tuesday noon. 

President Ernest Pihlblad of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kan., presided over the 
“Student Personnel Front” presentation 
Tuesday afternoon. Dr. M. J. Neuberg, 
director of personnel at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, spoke on “A Job Analysis of Per- 
sonnel Functions in Eighteen Lutheran 
Colleges,” and Dr. Erland Nelson of New- 
berry College reported on Freshman 
Orientation in Lutheran and Presbyterian 
North Central Colleges and Universities. 
The results indicated that Lutheran col- 
leges ranked high in most of the service 
activities and somewhat lower on the 
scientific use of testing materials. The two 
speakers presented their report as Research 
Committee members and the convention 
adopted a three-fold program for the next 
year calling for an achievement course in 
every Lutheran college giving orientation 
tests for achievement, accomplishment and 
enrollment mortality. 


Dr. Kinard President 


At the final business session Dr, Kinard 
was elected president of the Conference; 
Dr. V. K. Nikander of Suomi College, 
Hancock, Mich., was elected vice-pres- 
ident; and Dr. H. J. Arnold enters his 
twentieth year as secretary-treasurer. Dr. 
Ralph H. Long of New York brought greet- 
ings from the National Lutheran Council. 

President Arnold presided over the an- 
nual dinner, which closed the convention, 
using the theme, “The World Church 
Front.” Greetings were brought by Wilbur 
Thomas of Philadelphia, representing the 
Carl Schurz Foundation; Dr. Guy N. 
Snavely, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges; and Dr. 
Gould Wickey. 

Dr. Walton H. Greever of New York, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, in speaking for Commission III 
of the Lutheran World Convention, said, 
“The Church needs to be purged of the 
poisonous narcotic of Humanism, and to 
return to the burning fervor of transform- 
ing convictions and the positive emphasis 
of revealed truth.” 


“The Church in the World” 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., in 
talking on “The Church in the World,” 
concluded: “Given an adequate philosophy 
of higher education, carried on by men 
and women of high Christian spirit, the 
institutions of the church in the field of 
education can claim a place in society of 
contemporary life equal to that of any 
other agencies.” 

Devotional leaders for the conference 
were the Rey. U. E, Bauers of Philadelphia, 
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and President E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., of the 
Southern Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 

A gratifying amount of publicity was 
given to the convention, not only by the 
Philadelphia papers but also by the New 
York Times and the Religious News Serv- 
ice Syndicate. 


NOTHIN’ TO SAY 
(Pardon Riley) 
To the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


I’vE nothin’ at all to say, Pastor; 

I got nothin’ at all to say. 

I find that when preachers decide to leave 
They usually have their way. 

The others had before you; 

It seemed they couldn’t stay, 

And now you go, and leave us, too.... 
But I got nothin’ to say; 

I got nothin’ at all to say. 


It don’t seem long since you came here. 
Why, ’twas just the other day 

I signed the call that brought you 
From down West Virginia way. 

You and the Missus and Dorothy. 

(But Dorothy’s a big girl. . . hey?) 
The years have rolled along, I guess, 
But I got nothin’ to say; 

T got nothin’ at all to say. 


We planned to go fishin’ together 
Sometime when the water was fine, 

Out under the droopin’ willers, 

But somehow, I never had time. 

For time is a mad rushin’ river, 

And one dare not falter or stay; 

So my fishin’ has always been dreamin’... 
But I got nothin’ to say; 

I got nothin’ at all to say. 


You came to us in the autumn, 

The depression came then, too. 

And now that you're thinkin’ of leavin’, 
Won’t you take the depression with you? 


Ten years ... but the church has moved 
forward, 

Ten years... and your hair’s mixed with 
gray, 

They've been years of sunshine and 
shadow, .. 


But I got nothin’ to say; 
I got nothin’ at all to say. 


You’ve confirmed and baptized our 
children, 

By layin’ a hand on each head; 

You’ve married them, when they grew 
older, 

And looked on the face of our dead. 

Ten years you have labored among us, 

In a lovable, intimate way... . 

There’s a lump in my throat kinda chokes 
me; 

So, I got nothin’ to say; 

I got nothin’ at all to say. 

—Robert F. Lantz. 


[Read at Farewell Service of the Rev. Paul 
Levi Foulk, Altoona, Pa.] 


Tue perfection of His humanity, with 
what this implies as to the value of His 
testimony about Himself, is the strongest 
bulwark of our faith that He was more 
than man.—Selected. 
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A New Easter Service for the 


Sunday Schools 


O LOVE THAT WILT 
NOT LET ME GO 


By SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


i! 
An Easter Service il 
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An Easter service that is truly reverent 
and devotional. It carries the spirit and 
meaning of Easter. The hymns are familiar. 
The service is complete with Versicles, Re- 
sponsive Reading, Prayer, and Scripture Les- 
son. Time is allowed for an address, and for 
as many or as few recitations and exercises 
as are desired. A simple Children’s Worship 
is included with a simple Litany, hymns, ex- 
ercises, and recitations. All of the material 
will be found to be Scriptural, churchly, 
dignified, and very appropriate to the Easter 
season. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION 
TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


AN FASTER PAGEANT 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the 
truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, 
in revelation, and in experience, culminat- | 
ing in the effect of this great truth upon the 
human heart today. f ; 

The costuming and staging are very simple, 
making the pageant easy of presentation and 
within the reach of all who truly desire to 
present a beautiful, dignified, churchly, 
meaningful, Easter pageant. Twenty-five 
characters are vugeese , but this number 
may be reduced by having one individual 
represent two or more of the characters. 

ere is also a suggestion for an order of 
service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers 
included, making the pageant into a com- 
lete service, should anyone desire to use it 
in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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PALMETTOS 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


Tue uninformed productions of certain 
reporters and feature writers on con- 
ditions in the South are sometimes aggra- 
vating, sometimes refreshing. One of the 
best recent jokes is on a Boston reporter 
who was assigned the duty of going to 
Clemson College before the Cotton Bowl 
classic between that institution and Boston 
College on New Year’s Day. The reporter 
boarded the train and landed at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., as his ticket directed. When 
told there that Clemson College is in 
South Carolina and that he had missed 
it by about two hundred miles, he had 
nothing to do but acknowledge his igno- 
rance and laugh it off. He no doubt knows 
more about Clemson by this time. 

On the occasion of Parents’ Day at The 
Citadel, the pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, the writer, was asked to preach 
the sermon at the closing event Sunday 
morning. More than 1,600 cadets and their 
parents crowded the beautiful new chapel 
on the campus to hear the message on 
“Following Our Destiny.” 


A Beautiful Service 


There must be something appealing 
about a service that continues to draw, 
as does the Candlelight Christmas Carol 
service at St. Matthew’s Church. With 
slight variations the program has been 
given for thirteen years, and a thousand 
people filled the body of the church and 
a good part of the balcony to hear it this 
year. Two choirs of the church sing the 
service, singing some numbers antiphon- 
ally and some with a descant. Beautiful 
decorations and the lighting of the church 
with hundreds of candles are attractive. 
It was the only church in the city putting 
on this service for many years, but re- 
cently others have taken it up. The com- 
petition seems not to affect the attendance 
at St. Matthew’s, where people of all de- 
nominations come to worship. 


The midnight Christmas Eve Service at 
St. Andrew’s Church has been held sev- 
eral years with success. This year St. 
Matthew’s tried it and both congregations 
report very fine attendance. 


St. Barnabas’ Church, the Rev. F. W. 
Brandt pastor, is making splendid prog- 
ress. A building program has just been 
launched to supply a much-needed edu- 
cational building. This, together with its 
attractive church, will make a very de- 
sirable property. The balance on the 
mortgage on the church was paid last 
year, and with ready hands the congrega- 
tion turns to a new Sunday school. 


Advent Church and its pastor, the Rev. 
Dermon A. Sox, are proving the timeliness 
with which the Navy Yard section was 
entered by our denomination. New sub- 
divisions in that section have recently 
been opened, new homes built, and the 
population is growing. This field is worked 
in connection with the small St. Paul con- 
gregation on Mt. Pleasant, and is a self- 
supporting parish. Pastor Sox built this 
mission from the very beginning, and de- 
serves credit for its steady progress. 


The people of St. Matthew’s recently 
had the pleasure of hearing Prof. L. F. 
Hackemann, Dean of Hartwick College, in 
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a New Year’s message. Reared in St. 
Matthew’s, he is always welcomed “home,” 
where he was an efficient leader in his 
very young manhood. 


“Syrup Boiling” 

Invited by Mr. Ryan Clayton of the 
Ehrhardt Parish, we recently spent a dav 
at their country home, the chief interest 
being “syrup boiling.” Under a shed con- 
structed for the purpose, kettle after 
kettle full of “juice” was boiled down 
into the finest syrup, known generally as 
Georgia syrup. It is made from headless 
cane, the stalks being planted as sugar- 
cane is planted. This syrup is a fine 
product. Like life, it must be continually 
purified by taking off the “scum,” and the 
rich golden color it assumes before the 
fires are allowed to die down under the 
kettle gives promise of something good 
to go with the famous southern biscuit. 
One of the commendable features of this 
syrup boiling is the fine fellowship of 
families gathered for the making. They 
help one another, a large circle of rela- 
tives gathering for a reunion first at one 
home and then another till the annual 
syrup making is completed. Besides the 
writer and family, the Rev. Albert Stem- 
mermann, a former pastor, and his family, 
were guests, and Mr. Clayton filled the 
preachers’ cars as the old buggy used to 
be filled when visiting the people on the 
circuit. 

Lynching 

The people of the South are rejoicing 
that the record shows only three lynch- 
ings during the past year. It has fallen 
from above thirty just a few years ago 
to three, and the good people of the South 
are determined to stamp it out. Because 
of that determination and the rapid prog- 
ress being made, the people down here 
are hurt to the quick by seeing the ques- 
tion made a political football before Con- 
gress. It is the general opinion down here 
that if the bill is passed it will cause a 
flare-up and there will be more lynchings 
than we now have. The proposed legisla- 
tion has caused much bitterness through- 
out the South, it being regarded as sec- 
tional legislation. While three lynchings 
occurred last year some twenty-five of- 
ficers of the law risked their lives in pre- 
venting lynchings, and they have the sup- 
port of the good people of our section. 
It is the writer’s opinion that if the law 
is enacted it will cause the best people 


here to shield their officers from Federal, 


investigation, and thus condone lynchings. 


The South Carolina Synod will meet in 
Charleston this year; the first time for 
many years. Great progress has been 
made during the past year in solving the 
financial problems of our synod. Our 
president, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, deserves 
great credit for his aggressive and cour- 
ageous leadership. 


The editor seems to like Southern 
stories. Here is one. A Negro couple had 
just been married. The sumptuous bride 
said to a friend, ‘“He’a, take this hundred 
and fifty dolla’s and keep till I gets back 
off my honeymoon.” “Go on, Nigga’,” was 
the reply, “Give it to yo’ man to take 
car’s ov.” “No, go on,” said the bride, 
“You think I is gwine t’ give this money 
to a nigga’ what I ha’dly knows?” 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D., Oakland, Md. 


THE president of the West Virginia Synod 
announces the Rev. E. A. DeJerus, at New 
Haven, W. Va., has been duly appointed 
as the statistical secretary and that all such 
reports are to be sent to him by January 20. 


The treasurer of synod, Mr. C. A. Pilson, 
702 Benoni Street, Fairmont, W. Va., 
directs the treasurers of local congrega- 
tions to send checks to the order of “The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of West Vir- 
ginia,” to avoid mistakes and improper 
application of funds. 


President William M. Erhard is urging 
all pastors and church councils to study 
the program of the local congregations 
and to become acquainted with the general 
plan of the Church as it does its home and 
worldwide task in carrying the Gospel to 
all. This is, we deem it, a fine idea and 
will lead to great improvement in both 
knowledge and interest, and build for pure 
Stewardship. Our people, generally speak- 
ing, are willing to learn, if there is an 
effort on the part of pastors and councils 
to teach; but how can they teach without 
understanding, and who but the council 
should do this? Let us give heed to the 
request of our president. 


Grace Church, Fairmont, through the 
good offices of its Brotherhood, issues a 
bulletin once a month that is chock-full of 
interesting reports of local activities. This 
month it tells of the gift of chimes pre- 
sented to the congregation by the choir 
and their friends, and paraments pre- 
sented by the Ladies’ Bible Class and vases 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Gantz. These fine 
gifts were dedicated to Christian service. 
Such things add dignity, charm and value 
to our houses of worship. 


Youth and Children 


Pastor David E. Kinsler is heading his 
campaign for better work among the Lu- 
ther Leagues of the synod and has issued 
a very interesting folder presenting greet- 
ings from the presidents of our church, 
synod, League, and the national president 
of the Luther League. We hope that these 
messages will stimulate activity all along 
the line and that our youth will see the 
value and accept the privilege of the 
League in its offer of training and instruc- 
tion for the development of leadership 
ability provided in our splendid program 
for the young people of the church. 


It is a satisfaction to note the growing 
interest in The Children of the Church. 
The set-up for this work is the best that 
we have seen, and we have been compar- 
ing it with others; and pastors, Sunday 
schools and missionary societies should 
foster this most excellent venture in child 
training that the children may grow into 
richness of maturity and take their places 
in the work of the church. With such 
training as is offered, the future church 
should move forward much more rapidly. 
The proper training of childhood means 
power in manhood and womanhood. Let 
us train well the little folks in our parishes. 


Again the Vatican 


We are not pleased or pleasantly assured 
with our move toward Rome. And we are 
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glad that the president of our Church has 
voiced a protest to the President of the 
United States concerning this matter. This 
persistent effort to gain a foothold in gov- 
ernment by the pope means that it is now 
time for us to settle this matter for all 
time. And this may be as good a time as 
any in which to do it; for the thing has 
been going on long enough and, in the 
past few years, we have had one act after 
the other that leads us into a sub-rosa 
attitude toward his so-called Vatican State 
that is not very agreeable to Americans. 


1939 has been rolled together, locked 
and the key removed. Its pages will never 
be opened for revision or amendment. It 
is our permanent record, written there 
with our own hands. A new book has 
been handed us, and its pages are just 
turning. So far we have not written on 
many of its pages; but what have we writ- 
ten up to now? It surely makes one pause 
on his way as he calls to mind that he has 
been given a great responsibility—that of 
living a life—and that he alone is respon- 
sible for it, that each of us is responsible 
for his own fate! Are we going to run 
along in an indifferent, blind, and thought- 
less way and make this year just as bleak 
as the last? or are we going to steady 
down, take a proper posture and get off 
to a true start to new achievements and 
new victories? As individuals, as a synod, 
as the Church, one can see many oppor- 
tunities for improvement and greater pos- 
sibilities for spiritual returns and eternal 
investments. 


MISSIONARY DAY 
(Continued from page 10) 


“But let’s not forget Luther League Mis- 
sionary Day, January 28,” added Elsie with 
emphasis. “That's what we were talking 
about when we made the digression to 
socials. Yes, indeed, Kitty, the Missionary 
Department is one of the three important 
departments of the Luther League; the 
other two are the Educational and the Life 
Service.” 

John took up the conversation, “You'll 
learn more about the work of those two 
departments from time to time when they 
come in for special emphasis; but I do 
want to say a few more words about the 
Missionary Department.” 

The group began to separate, but four 
remaining, including Kitty, John, Elsie, and 
Bill, After a few seconds Henry returned 
to join Kitty and to await her home going. 

Meanwhile John continued his talk to 
Kitty. “As missions is the mission of the 
Church, so missions—home, foreign, and 
social—are an important part of the pro- 
gram of the young people’s organization 
which is ‘Of the Church, By the Church, 
For the Church.’ And that’s the motto of 
the Luther League of America, you know. 
The program of our missionary depart- 
ment, which Elsie heads so well, includes 
the discussion of missionary topics from 
time to time, special mission study with 
the use of approved study books as a 
guide, contributing to a national mission- 
ary project, usually sharing in some mis- 
sionary project on the territory of our 
own synod through our synodical Luther 
League, and encouraging all our young 
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people to contribute regularly to the whole 
benevolence program of the Church. That’s 
a pretty big job, don’t you think?” 

Elsie could listen no longer and broke 
in with, “Yes, but the thing we are intent 
on emphasizing right now is the program 
for Missionary Day. The offering we re- 
ceive on that occasion will go toward the 
building of a Boys’ School in our Africa 
Mission. It’s a $10,000 project in which we 
want to share with the other young peo- 
ple of our Church through the Luther 
League. You’ll come and join us in learn- 
ing more about our Liberian Mission, won’t 
you, Kitty? It’s going to be a fascinating 
program.” Seeing Henry’s growing rest- 
lessness, Kitty stepped away as she said, 
“Henry and I will both be there, looking 
for an unusually interesting meeting. 
Good-by!” 

The last note of the postlude had ended, 
the organist had closed the console, re- 
moved his vestments, and returned to the 
sacristy to give his almost forgotten church 
envelope to Mr. Albers, the financial secre- 
tary. In a moment or two they emerged 
together, coming directly into the nave, 
where they found the pastor had left his 
usual post at the door and was approaching 
the small group of young people who 
lingered in the center aisle. 

“Pastor Blake,” spoke up Elsie, “we want 
you to be sure to be present with us on 
Luther League Missionary Day, January 
28. We are planning a unique program and 
we want you to share in it. We want you 
to have the closing prayer and the bene- 
diction.” 

“Why, Elsie,” responded the pastor, “you 
may count on my presence, barring any 
unpredictable emergencies.” 


Enter the Organist 

“What's this?” commented Mr. Sanford, 
the organist, as he stepped up with Mr. 
Albers. “Has the Luther League gone in 
for missionary observances, too? I’d been 
thinking that the Luther League was just 
a sort of a young people’s club, bent on 
having a good time.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Sanford,” explained John. 
“We do have a great good time in our 
Luther League, but that is by no means 
either the sole or chief function of our or- 
ganization. We have our work well or- 
ganized and we try to keep the right pro- 
portion in our activities’ program. We do 
not neglect the social life of our young 
people because we believe that would be a 
mistake, but we have more serious busi- 
ness to do than that.” 

“Well, you see,” explained Mr. Sanford 
half apologetically, “I am only judging 
from my own experience in the League 
nearly twenty-five years ago. We had no 
real missionary program, and certainly no 
missionary project. I think the idea is fine, 
but you see I did not know anything about 
it nowadays because our boys are not old 
enough to belong and the last church I 
served as organist did not have a Luther 
League. You may count on my support 
when the time comes for my boys to join. 
That’s pretty soon now.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sanford,” commented the pas- 
tor, “the Luther League has a new vision 
of its place as a church helper, a true 
auxiliary, serving especially among the 
young people of the parish, to unfold to 
them the manifold program of the Church 
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and to enlist their personal interest and 
support. I am really proud of the job our 
young people are doing in St. John’s. They 
have my unqualified support, and their 
leaders give me their unqualified support. 
You’d better join us on Missionary Day 
to enjoy the special program which is be- 
ing prepared.” 

“Yes, do come. And bring the boys. 
They’ll feel at home because our Inter- 
mediates will also share in the program,” 
concluded Elsie. 

“T certainly will,’ answered Mr. San- 
ford as he turned to go home. 

“T know that we all want to go home,” 
remarked the financial secretary, “but I 
think you will all be interested in a bit of 
information which I have gleaned for Bill. 
He had requested me to check the cards 
from the Every Member Visitation to see 
how many Leaguers had subscribed for 
both the current expenses and the benev- 
olences of the Church in 1940. I am glad 
to state that for the new year every Luther 
Leaguer has pledged for these purposes. 
And Bill, you will remember that that 
represents an improvement over last year. 
Of course, there are still a good many 
young people in the congregation who have 
no Luther League connection and who 
contribute very irregularly to current ex- 
penses and not at all to benevolences. 
Much more power to you as you continue 
to try to enlist the interest of all the 
young people of St. John’s in the Luther 
League program.” 

“That is very encouraging,” answered 
Elsie. “And since we still have our Mis- 
sionary Day program in mind, we want to 
urge you, Mr. Albers, to visit the League 
on that evening and enjoy a real treat.” 

“Young folks, your enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. You may count on my doing my 
best to be there.” 

Now Johnnie Rainey, the janitor, stood 
anxiously by awaiting the exit of the last 
soul so that he might go home to dinner. 
So the pastor seeing the situation said, 
“Let's go home to dinner, so Johnnie can 
get his.” Johnnie gave his assent by nod- 
ding pleasantly, and the five remaining 
conferees left the church, the large door 
quickly closing behind them with a click. 

“See you at League tonighit,” called 
President John to the others as they went 
their way. 


AUGUSTANA SYNOD UP- 
HOLDS RIGHTS OF CON. 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


THE rights of conscientious objectors in 
time of war will be upheld by the Lu- 
theran Augustana Synod according to a 
recent action of the executive board of 
the Church. 

The official pronouncement follows: 

“The Lutheran Augustana Synod recog- 
nizes the authority of the properly con- 
stituted government. However, we respect 
the attitude of the conscientious objector 
relative to war, we believe that govern- 
ment should not violate the Christian con- 
science by seeking to compel conscientious 
objectors to engage in military service. We 
ask exemption from all forms of military 
preparation or service for all conscientious 
objectors who may be members of the 
Augustana Synod.” 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


THE new year has begun, and begun 
busily. With it has come the coldest 
weather thus far, a week of really old- 
fashioned winter, three or four days of 
continued zero mornings. Yet the old 
prophecy is proven, for though winter has 
come, spring is not far away. Today over 
the winter snow came a glorious sun. Un- 
der the parsonage window Robin Redbreast 
paraded in joyous appreciation of the 
warmth. So we hustled out the discarded 
Christmas tree to set it up for the birds’ 
tree, and put the birds’ dining room into 
operation again on the window ledge. This 
has not been necessary until these recent 
days, for snow has not fallen as customary, 
and unless there be more of it in these 
hills about us western Pennsylvania will 
suffer from drought come summer. 


A Re-told Tale 


In beginning another year of news re- 
porting we ask permission to turn aside 
from the customary to consider the largest 
group in our constituency, those who had 
no mention in the past letters, and are to 
have none in the future, the unknown 
workers and unheralded supporters of the 
Church. A story has gone around con- 
cerning Paderewski which we believe 
might be repeated for the moral of it. After 
one of his concerts Paderewski was found 
backstage in a preoccupied mood. When 
asked whether he was ill he replied, “No, 
but some friends were missing.” The ex- 
planation was that the gray-haired couple 
in the fourth row were not in their usual 
seats. Every time he had played in that 
city for twenty years this couple had been 
there, and he had played for them because 
he liked the way they listened. He knew 
them very well, but he had never met 
them. “I hope,” he added, “there’s nothing 
seriously wrong.” 

This re-told tale suggests our thought, 
which is to speak a word now for the folks 
we know so well but have never met, the 
faithful folks who really make the church 
news, the folks to whom preachers enjoy 
preaching because they listen so well. 

By no means all these faithful are 
elderly; we do not forget those wee ones 
who came year after year to the cate- 
chetical class with their older brothers and 
sisters because they asked to come and be- 
cause we had then no “Children of the 
Church” department for them. Yet so 
much is to be said for the faithful upon 
whom the years lie heavily but even so 
grace the Lord’s house by their presence, 
or if among our shut-in groups make their 
invalid rooms the annex to the temple. 
Again last night, in the service of the Week 
of Prayer, a gentleman just a shade under 
ninety years, was as usual in the first seat, 
and singing if you handed him a book and 
showed him the number. He scarcely hears 
even the loudest speech, and never a word 
of a sermon in the church; our words now 
are for those like him who, asking no 
excuse, in spite of infirmity continue to 


The Blue Vase 
Somewhere around the house is a blue 
vase. It has no special value; from the 
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critical angle it is perhaps not so beautiful. 
But for two decades it has been carefully 
carried from place to place, and used, be- 
cause of how it came and from whom. 
When you come to think of it we gather 
in quite a few things like that and cherish 
them, too. The vase came out of poverty; 
when poverty shares from its scantiness 
the gift has beauty in it that a price tag 
cannot equal, 


The Dollar Bill 


And at Christmas time a dollar bill slips 
into the pocket, with a neighbor’s quiet 
comment, “We like what you’ve done for 
the community.” That, too, might not add 
up on the price of a Jackson Day Dinner, 
but then we have some eggs in the pantry, 
a can of oysters, fine baking potatoes in 
the cellar, a fresh loaf of home-baked 
bread, a dish of sauerkraut, a roast of beef 
that came by mail from a farm, a bit of 
honey, a few feet of smoked sausage, things 
shared with us, and in some instances a 
“tithe.” 

“Heart’s Ease” 


Sunday School Times the other week had 
a religious cartoon depicting the faithful 
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and humble Christian through symbolism. 
of that lowly but beautiful flower, the 
pansy, in Old English “heart’s ease.” How 
humble this little flower is. What grace it 
lends to our gardens! We sent the cartoon 
to a little lady who raises pansies and 
shares their type of beauty. Said Mary 
Howitt: 


“Heart’s ease! one could look for half a day 
Upon this flower, and shape in fancy out 
Full twenty different tales of love and 

sorrow, 
That gave this gentle name.” 


So could we write for half a day upon this 
attribute, telling “full twenty,” and more, 
tales of love and service from those whose 
motto in their humble place is “to ease 
hearts.” 

Said Ophelia, “And there is pansies, 
that’s for thoughts.” Here is our little 
tribute from snowbound Venango Trail; 
its a thought for the flowering lives in 
the Lord’s earthly garden which lend them- 
selves quietly, and without publicizing, to 
their Lord and King “everlastingly” in 
daily devotion of self. If we would reflect, 
each of us could recall such lives among 
those within our experience. 


FIFTY YEARS IN 


THE NORTHWEST 


Golden Jubilee of English Lutheranism and of Redeemer 
Church Celebrated 


THE golden anniversary of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wis., opened 
with a banquet at the Schroeder Hotel on 
the evening of January 5, and closed with 
the services January 14. The main ad- 
dress at the banquet was delivered by the 
pastor, Dr. A. A. Zinck. 

At the two anniversary services on the 
morning of January 7 the sermons were 
preached by Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church. In the 
evening the Senior Luther League spon- 
sored the service to which all who have 
been confirmed during the past fifty years 
were especially invited. The speaker was 
the Rev. John I. Meck, president of the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest. 

A musical program was the feature of 
the gathering on the evening of 
January 9. The choir presented 
the program, which was followed 
by a social hour in the parish 
house. At the Community Serv- 
ice Thursday evening Dr. Paul W. 
Roth, pastor of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Milwaukee, preached 
the sermon and greetings were 
brought by fellow pastors, Sun- 
day, the fourteenth. Dr. Zinck 
preached at the three communion 
services in the morning. 

An attractive fiftieth anniver- 
sary bulletin and history of the 
congregation was printed and dis- 
tributed among the congregation. 


Dr. Frick the Organizer 

Fifty years ago there was no 
English Lutheran Church in the whole of 
Wisconsin. The rich, uncultivated field for 
English Lutheranism in Milwaukee was 
first discovered by Dr. W. A. Passavant as 
long ago as 1862. In 1889 Dr. W. K. Frick 


arrived in Milwaukee with his family. He 
was no stranger in the field of missions, 
having served a mission congregation in 
Philadelphia, Pa., for ten years, and es- 
tablished missions in Washington and 
Oregon that grew rapidly and ultimately 
became memorials in his missionary zeal. 
In October 1889 the nucleus of a congre- 
gation in Milwaukee was meeting in a rear, 
third-floor dance hall on Grand Avenue. 
Twenty-two people formed the charter 
membership of the congregation that now 
numbers 1,222 communicants. A week later 
the Sunday school was organized with 
three scholars. Christmas 1889 was cele- 
brated by the congregation and Sunday 
school with 150 in attendance. Of the first 
confirmation class, Whitsunday 1890, Miss 
-Clara Vogel, Mrs. Val Burkard, and Oscar 
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THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Shupe are active members of Redeemer 
today. Of those present at the organization 
of the congregation January 5, 1890, Mrs. 
Ida Clough, Mrs. Henrietta Schmasow, Miss 
Anna Boden and Mrs. Hattie Stampp had 
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the privilege of taking part in the fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Ground was broken August 19, 1890, and 
the first chapel on Sixteenth Street was 
dedicated December 14 of that year. Until 
1898 it was the only English Lutheran 
Church in the state. Pastor and people 
carried heavy burdens, but the work grew 
steadily. Under Dr. Frick the Synod of 
the Northwest was organized, and missions 
were established in LaCrosse and Racine, 
Kenosha,’ Platteville, Beloit, Cedarburg, 
Madison, Oshkosh, and many other places. 
Thus was gained the title for Redeemer 
Church of the “Mother Church of English 
Lutheranism in Wisconsin.” Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, the Church of the 
Reformation, and Lake Park Church are 
the three daughters of the congregation. 

The Church of the Redeemer has at all 
times given hearty co-operation and sup- 
port to field missionaries throughout the 
U. L. C. A., and her influence has reached 
to foreign countries. Miss Myrtle Onsrud 
was called to the India field in 1936 and 
is supported by the home congregation. 


Steady Growth 


In 1912 the need of a building adequate 
for the work undertaken by the congre- 
gation was felt to be a necessity. A new 
lot was purchased and the present building 
was dedicated February 18, 1917. Dr. Frick 
served this congregation and the Church 
faithfully until his death August 20, 1918. 
The Rev. W. W. Kennerly of Alliance, 
Ohio, was called as the second pastor. 
Although he served the congregation ‘ess 
than seven years there were many out- 
standing evidences of splendid growth: 
the communicant membership more than 
doubled itself, rising from 320 to 675; 
benevolences increased from $1,700 to 
$3,896; the Sunday school increased from 
an average attendance of 98 to 166. A 
parish deaconess, Sister Mina Pape, was 
called to assist in the growing work, and 
last September celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of her untiring and much ap- 
preciated work. 


The Present Pastorate 


Dr. A. A. Zinck became pastor of Re- 
deemer Church February 4, 1927. Property 
just south of the church has been pur- 
chased with a view to the future when it 
might become necessary to enlarge the 
present edifice. It has already become 
mecessary to hold double services to ac- 
commodate the ever increasing attendance 
at services. Redeemer revived the old-time 
mission spirit and extended aid to the ex- 
tent of $2,500 to Luther Memorial Church 
in Madison, and gave financial aid to 
Pentecost Church when it was a struggling 
mission. The communing membership has 
increased from 425 in 1927 to 1,222; the last 
$1,000 of the original debt on the present 
building was paid in 1935. The congrega- 
tion has made provision to pay the out- 
standing debt on the property of $18,000 
within the next three years. 

A noteworthy ideal of Redeemer, to 
which she has adhered through her fifty 
years of existence is the fact that all 
financial support of the church, including 
any and all types of benevolences has been 
provided entirely by the free-will offerings 
of the congregation. The steady and solid 
growth of the church is evidence of ef- 
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Lent Begins February 7th 


Our Palm Branch Daily Self-Denial Envelope No. 3 
(with daily checking spaces on the back) 


Furnishes the method for securing helpful financial resources for 
your church during the Lenten days. 


Artistically Printed in Three Colors on Paper of Serviceable 
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Capacity equivalent to 75 Dimes—The Slot is protected. 
Price. $1.50 per hundred; One Thousand, $13.50. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
296 Broadway, Box 9, New York, N. Y. 


fective leadership. Her program becomes 
broader with the years. 

The assistant pastor is the Rev. Jonn 
Shannon. Three sons of the congregation 
have entered the gospel ministry: the Rev. 
Grover H. Rapps, the Rev. Fred W. Ihlen- 
feld, and the Rev. Clemens H. Zeidler. 


FINLAND AND THE 
CHURCH 


(Continued from page 5) 


During the past eight years the United 
Lutheran Church has been ministering to 
the Finns in Canada. Our own financial 
handicap has not permitted a rapid expan- 
sion of this work, such as we would like 
to have seen; but steady and substantial 
progress has been made all along the line. 
We have one self-supporting church at Cop- 
per Cliff, Ontario; we have flourishing mis- 
sions at Montreal, Toronto, Sudbury, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Kirkland Lake, and Timmins, 
all in Ontario, and in New Finland, Sas- 
katchewan, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta. Our Montreal 
church has an attendance at services of 
between 400 and 500. They have no prop- 
erty as yet and need help in acquiring 
some suitable building. Toronto has a re- 
modeled dwelling, containing a neat chapel 
and living quarters for the pastor. Sud- 
bury has a chapel and a parsonage which 
was acquired last year with the help of a 
special gift from two ladies in Philadelphia; 
Sault Ste. Marie has a church and three 
rooms for the pastor, but on three dif- 
ferent stories, which makes them rather 
unsuitable for a man with a family. Kirk- 
land Lake, which is vacant, has a nice 
church and three-room apartment for the 
pastor. Timmins has no church property 
as yet; the people were about to make a 
purchase, when the war interfered; but 
they will take up the matter again in the 
near future, encouraged through a special 
gift of $300 from a venerable pastor in 
Buffalo. To the Timmins Parish belongs 
another congregation at South Porcupine, 
which has an almost completed church 
building which, with the aid of some $150, 
could be put in usable condition. New 
Finland and Sylvan Lake have both church 
and parsonage. 


Able Men in Pastorates 


Our greatest difficulty in this work has 
been the securing of suitable pastors. The 
congregations do not as yet provide the 
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material for a native ministry, and we still 
have to depend on Finland for our supply 
of pastors. But we must say that we have 
been exceedingly fortunate in securing 
men of high type for this work. As a 
group our Finnish pastors are second to 
none. They have their own Finnish Con- 
ference, which meets every year, at which 
their peculiar problems are discussed. 
They are extremely loyal to the United 
Lutheran Church, and they are a credit to 
that Church. At present the war situation 
in Europe weighs heavily on the minds 
and hearts of our Finnish people, but it is 
noticeable how this very condition with 
its threat to church and state makes our 
Finnish people more conscious of their 
Lutheran heritage and more loyal to their 
Church, 

We hope that as the valuable char- 
acteristics of these sturdy Lutherans are 
becoming better known, the Church will 
show a greater interest in our Finnish mis- 
sion work, The synods on whose territories 
large bodies of Finns and their children 
are to be found should make more con- 
centrated efforts to connect them with our 
Lutheran churches, while the Church at 
large should give us the necessary means 
that will enable us to take advantage of 
our opportunities in this field, so that these 
legitimate children of our Church may not 
be lost, but may become a valuable asset 
and make a desirable contribution to our 
Lutheran Church in America. 


“A GREAT foundation rock of any Chris- 
tian life is faith. Unless we believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, strong 
enough and loving enough to save us from 
sin, we are not likely to pay much heed 
to His teachings. But if we do believe, we 
shall ‘not perish, but have eternal life.’” 
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Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 
Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fifth Street at Fourth Ave. North 
REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 
Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. Mec Oe on Pastor 
Sunday School: a A. M. 

Divine Worship: 11: 00 AS M. and 7:30 P. M. 


LENTEN READING 


Get this book that 
was selected for its 
Popular List of Evan- 
gelistic and Catecheti- 
cal and Lenten Books 
by The Board of So- 
cial Missions of the 


United Lutheran 
Church, 


Keep it in your 


Church Council Library 
for Evangelism, to be 
loaned to prospects. 


SAY THOU ART MINE 


By PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON, S.T.M., A.M. 
St. Andrew’s Luth. Church, S.Ozone Park, N.Y. 

“You will be thrilled — with the Divine 
Spirit.”—Expositor and Homiletic Review. 

Prepared during the week and preached 
first the following Sunday these sermons 
rank among the best. 
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CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Pasadena. The installation of Howard A. 
Anspach, D.D., as pastor of Trinity Church 
took place January 7. The Rev. D. Edward 
Wright, pastor of Grace Chuch, Alhambra, 
gave the charge to the congregation at the 
morning service, basing his remarks on 
Acts 2: 1; and the Rev. Henry I. Kohler, 
pastor of Bethany Church, Los Angeles, 
who is also first vice-president of the 
Synod of California, gave the charge to 
the pastor at the evening service on the 
text John 21: 15-18, and afterward con- 
ducted the formal Service of Installation. 
Dr. G. H. Hillerman, the retiring pastor, 
was liturgist both morning and evening. 


‘The women of the church had decorated 


the chancel with masses of poinsettias in 
honor of the advent of the new pastor and 
his family. 

Every month of 1939 witnessed an in- 
crease of one or more members to the 
Brotherhood of Trinity Church. On a re- 
cent Sunday the District Luther League 
at its convention in this church was ad- 
dressed by a Japanese mission worker 
while the special music was provided by a 
choir of Japanese young people. On the 
same evening a native Chinese woman 
doctor made an address on present con- 
ditions in her mission in China. 


Fresno. Thirty-four new members were 
recently received into St. Paul’s congre- 
gation, the Rev. A. Scrieber pastor. Im- 
provements were made to the church prop- 
erty at a cost of $665. 


Gardena, A five-year program has been 
adopted by St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
G. Herbert Hillerman pastor, and contains 
goals and plans for the material, numerical 
and spiritual advancement of the congre- 
gation. A fifteen-year birthday party ob- 
served in the fall was addressed by former 
pastors and yielded a gift of more than $100 
to apply on the Church Extension Loan. 


San Francisco. The two Ladies’ Aid So- 
cieties have redecorated and refitted the 
church office and parlors of St. Mark’s 
Church, the Rev. J. E. Oslund pastor, at 
an expenditure of $1,500. 


Seven new Brotherhoods have been 
formed in the following congregations of 
the Northern Conference of the California 
Synod: First Church and St. John’s, Sac- 
ramento; Grace Church, Richmond; Grace 
Church, San Jose; First Church, Oakland; 
St. Matthew’s, San Francisco; and First 
Church, Fresno. Active Brotherhoods have 
been functioning for years in St. Michael’s, 
Berkeley; and in St. Mark’s, San Fran- 
cisco. Steps are being taken to form con- 
ference and synodical organizations. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Sunpay afternoon, December 31, 1939, 
Bethel Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Ivan H. 
Hagedorn, S.T.D., pastor, broke ground for 
a new $26,000 church school building. After 
an impressive service held in the church 
auditorium, at which time inspiring ad- 
dresses were delivered by William G. 
Boomhower, D.D., representing the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod; T. Benton Peery, 
S.T.D., representing the East Pennsylvania 
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Conference; and Ross H. Stover, D.D., the 
congregation adjourned to the site of the 
new church school unit. Snow covered the 
ground, and the cold was bitter; but smiles 
were everywhere in evidence. As Dr. 
J. B. Baker of St. Matthew’s Church of 
York, Pa., said in a letter of greeting, “It 
requires courage for a people at any time 
to break ground for so considerable a 
project, but to do so in the midst of win- 
ter, when the ground is frozen, requires 
a courage of heroic timber.” 

Bethel Church has long needed more 
commodious educational facilities for her 
large Sunday school. Real work in Chris- { 
tian education has been rendered most dif- f 
ficult through the lack of proper equip- 
ment. Each succeeding pastor recognized 
the necessity for extensive changes, but 
it has only recently been brought to a 
realization. The architect is Mr. F. Herbert 
Radey of Camden, N. J. It is expected 
that the new quarters will be available 
shortly after Easter. The plans call for a 
basement and two floors, all of which will 
be equipped for Sunday school purposes. 
Each of the rooms will be approximately 
35 x 50 feet in dimensions. 

The year 1939 was one of the very best 
years in Bethel’s history. In the course 
of the year, 141 new members were re- 
ceived, and 66 children were baptized. 
Every Sunday morning the capacity of the 
church is taxed to the utmost as people 
crowd in for worship. One of the things 
which has always marked Bethel Church 
is the large number of young people at- 
tending her services. If anyone believes 
that the Church is losing her grip upon 
young people, they can derive no little 
encouragement by coming to Bethel Church 
on Sunday morning and seeing a large 
baleony literally crowded with young 
people. 


NEW CHURCH AT CUERO 


Wuat is being called one of the “show 
places” of southwest Texas was dedicated 
December 24, 1939. This is St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero, of which the Rev. A. A. 
Hahn is pastor. 

Its architecture is pure mission style. The 
church fills a longfelt need among Cuero 
Lutherans. The former building will be 
used as a parish hall and has been re- 
moved to the rear of the new building. On 
the evening of December 27 the various 
pastors of the Texas Synod attended a spe- 
cial congratulatory service in honor of the 
pastor, and brought greetings to the con- 
gregation. This is the second new church 
building in the synod during 1939—First 
English Church, Austin, being the other. 

The congregation and friends gathered 
in the old church building at the hour of 
service, and a prayer and benediction were 
said, after which the procession to the new 
church took place. The keys to the new 
building were delivered to the pastor as 
the church bells rang and the happy con- 
gregation entered the new edifice. As the 
procession passed up the aisle the Act of 
Dedication was read and the first service 
began, The Rev. A. A. Hahn was in charge 
of the service; Pastors Paul Bechter of 
Yoakum and J. M. Schedler of Victoria 
preached short sermons, after which the 
president of the synod, the Rev. F. W. 
Kern, preached the main sermon. 


* vi tte 
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CHURCH BENEFACTOR 
DIES | 
Founder of Lowman Home Reached Ninety- 
one Years of Age 


Mrs. Ralanza Melissa Rauch Lowman 
Clark, aged ninety-one years, died sud- 
denly at the Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless, White Rock, S. C., January 4. 
Mrs. Clark was a native of Lexington 
County, South Carolina, where she was 
born September 26, 1848. 

She married Paul E. Lowman in 1868, 
and to this union were born six children. 
Upon the death of Mr. Lowman, she was 
left with several helpless children, and an 
estate consisting mostly of farm lands. Mrs. 
Clark felt that the care of her children 
and the responsibility of handling her es- 
tate were more than she could manage. 
Hence, she offered her estate to the Church. 
Through the interest and leadership of Dr. 
W. H. Greever, now secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and 
with the co-operation of others, the offer 
of Mrs. Clark was accepted by the Church, 
and the Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless was founded. This was in the 
year 1911. 

From a very small beginning the Low- 
man Home has grown until it now cares 
for sixty-eight people. The institution is 
owned and operated by the Lutheran 
Synods of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi. In May of last year Mrs. Clark 
witnessed the dedication of two beautiful 
dormitories, one for men and the other 
. for women, the gift to the Lowman Home 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Cline of Hickory, 
N. C. These new dormitories and a cen- 
tral heating plant were erected at a cost 
of nearly $37,000. The property valuation 
of the institution is now approximately 
$130,000. 

November 15, 1927, Mrs. Lowman mar- 
ried J. M. Clark, who died about three 
years ago. 

Mrs. Clark is survived by one brother, 
E. T. Rauch, Sr., of Irmo, S. C., and also 
a number of nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Bethel Lutheran Church, White Rock, Jan- 
uary 5. She had been a lifelong active 
member of this church. Her pastor, J. J. 
Long, D.D., was in charge of the service, 
and was assisted by the Rev. Paul M. 
Counts, chaplain at the Lowman Home, 
and by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, pres- 
ident of the Board of Directors for the 
Lowman Home. Interment took place in 
the Lowman family burying ground, now 
the cemetery for the Lowman Home. 

The great monument for Mrs. Clark is 
the Lowman Home for the Aged and Help- 
less. What she gave to care for others 
brought comfort and care to her also, and 
will continue to serve in the cause of 
Christ and His Church. 

Wynne C. Borex. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. M. Frick has accepted the 
call of Messiah Mission, Atlanta, Ga., and 
entered upon the work in his new field 
of labor the middle of January. Mr. Frick 
as pastor of the Ridge Parish led his con- 
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gregation in a unique service at St. Peter’s 
Church, Batesburg, S. C., on New Year’s 
morning. The service featured the burning 
of the mortgage which had covered the 
indebtedness of the parsonage for the past 
two years. 


Dr. Edwin Moll, newly elected general 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
is spending the month of January in the 
Texas Synod, presenting this great cause 
of our Church. Places included in his 
itinerary are Dallas, Vernon, Miles, Wuth- 
rich Hill, Swiss Alps, Austin, Cuero, 
Yoakum, Shiner, Weesatche, Ander, 
Schroeder, San Antonio, Victoria, Har- 
lingen and Houston. Dr. Moll took films 
of pictures of the mission fields for visual 
presentation of the cause where requested. 


The Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, who is on the 
staff of the Board of American Missions, 
will visit several missions of the Texas 
Synod during the month of February. He 
will meet with the workers of these con- 
gregations and instruct them in the art of 
soul-winning. 


INTENSE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(Continued from page 25) 
The Bible and Prayer 


Our prayers will become more satisfying 
and more effective as we make them in the 
light of the Bible. We should repeat the 
warnings and promises of the Bible at the 
starting point of our prayers. We look 
into the mirror of God’s Word and see 
what we are and see what we ought to be. 
Prayer must begin here. Some of the most 
beautiful expressions in prayer can be 
quoted directly from the Bible. How could 
we pray to a God we do not know? How 
could we know God except as He is re- 
vealed in His Word? Bible study and 
prayer are inseparable companions. They 
inter-act. We need the Holy Spirit to help 
us to understand God’s Word. We need 
the Word to help us to understand how 
to pray. 

“A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun; 
It gives a light to every age; 
It gives and borrows none.” 
—William Cowper. 
* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, February 4, Dis- 
cuss some of the common obstacles to vital 
Bible reading and prayer: 1. Laziness. 
2. Selfishness. 3. Inattention. 4. Careless- 
ness. 5. New ideas of God from modern 
science. 6. The spirit of secularism. Next 
topic, “How to Develop Intense Christian 
Life Through Christian Friends and Good 
Books.” 


SYNODS 


The eightieth annual c 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga., H. J. Black, D.D., 
pastor, January 31-February 1 and 2. The con- 
vention will open with The Service at 8.15 
ue John L. Yost, Sec. 


The one hundred fifteenth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will meet at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., W. C. Davis, D.D., pastor, 
January 24-26. The opening session will be 
held on the morning of the twenty-fourth at 
11.30 o’clock. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


convention of the 
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PULPITS - LECTERNS - ALTARS - RAILS 


DeLONG 


+ FURNITURE + 
CORPORATION 
Sales and Factory 
OPTON, P 


FONTS - TABLES - CHAIRS - PEWS 


|Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


ne way! 


* Beautiful, fine quality 
* Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
| socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget Payment Plan 152. 


| 
E-R-MOORE CO: 
425 Fifth Ave, 932 Dakin St, 
New York, N. Y, Chicago, Ill. 


Byravne-soiens STUDIOS, inc 
50 WEST t5th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, 1RON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS % DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


e 


At H 450 SDdH AVE. NEAR 10. ST. NEW YORK 

hom Church Furnishing 

| IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE- ; 


BRASS ‘SILVER q D 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


"| Mc: CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Drtattished (WZ 
EST 36’’ ST. NEW YORK,W.Y. 


Surpay Schoo: EQquipmentT 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
1505 RACE ST.~~ PHILA, PA. 


* Brown -BorhéeK Go, Associates * 
- Bethlehem - Penna.~ 


ASK ANY USER 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletin Boards. 
Dignified, effective and economical, 
Winters’ Church Bulletins 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Over 7000in uw Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from 
pastors. Send today for illus. catalog 
‘L" to 


E Winters Specialty 
Company Davenport, lowa 
_ 
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LENTEN FOLDERS 


LITHOGRAPHED FOLDER SERIES No. H 


THE FRONT COVERS of these folders are beautifully lithographed in five colors. Space is available for printing name of church, ete. 


THE REMAINING PAGES are blank and furnish a splendid medium for pastoral letters, sermon and service announcements. 
TWO SIZES are available in some of the folders illustrated. Care must be exercised in indicating which size is desired. 


PRICES: Small Size—3% x 5% folded—100—75 cents; 250—$1.88; 500—$2.50; 1,000—S$4.00. Large Size—5%% x 8% folded—100—$1.50; 250— 
$3.75; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$10.00. 


@sthoemane <. 
rer. mol my will, but Chine be done) 


Small Size—No. 341 NEW—Small Size Only—No. 143 NEW—Small Size—No. 651 
Large Size—No. 432 NEW—Large Size—No. 650 


LITHOGRAPHED FOLDER SERIES No. A 


Printed on a paper stock especially suitable for Mimeographing also multigraphing, or printing. 


PRICES: Small Size—3% x 5% folded—No. 771-S—100—75 cents; 250—$1.75; 500—$3.00; 1,000—$4.50. Large Size—Nos. 771-L and 971-L— 
100—$1.50; 250—$3.50; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$10.00. 


NEW EASTER FOLDER 
Large Size, No. 4010-L 


New—No. 971-L—Large Size Only 


Small Size—No. 771-S 
Large Size—No. 771-L 


In ordering give first, second, and third choice. An early order will insure against disappointment. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


